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For the Companion. 


THE BLIND BROTHER. 
A Story of the Pennsylvania Goal Mines. 


(The author received, for this story, the First Prize— 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars—offered by the Companion in 
1886 for the best Serial Story.] 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. 
The Shadow of Death. 


“Why, lads!” exclaimed Rennie; “lads!” 
Then, flashing the light of his lamp into the boys’ 
faces, ‘‘What, Tom, is it you? you and the blind 
brither? Ah! but it’s main bad for ye, 
bairnies, main bad—an’ warse yet for the 
poor mither at hame.” 

When Tom first recognized Rennie, he 
could not speak for fear and amazement. 
The sudden thought that he and Bennie 
were alone, in the power of this giant 
whose liberty he had sworn away, over- 
came his courage. But when the kindly 
voice and sympathizing words fell on his 
ears, his fear departed, and he was ready 
to fraternize with the convict, as a com- 
panion in distress. 

“Tom,” whispered Bennie, ‘I know his 
voice. It’s the man ’at talked so kind to 
me on the day o’ the strike.” 

“T remember ye, laddie,” said Jack. 
“T remember ye richt well.” Then, turn- 
ing to Tom, ‘Ye were comin’ up the fall; 
did ye find any openin’ ?” 

“No,” said Tom, speaking for the first 
time since the meeting; ‘‘none that’s any 
#ood.” 

“An’ there’s naught above, either,” re- 
plied Jack ; ‘so we’ve little to do but wait. 
Sit ye doon, lads, an’ tell me how ye got 
caught.” 

Seated on a shelf of rock, Tom told in 
a few words how he and Bennie had been 
shut in by the fall. Then Jack related to 
the boys the story of his escape from the 
sheriff, and how his comrades had spirited 
him away into these abandoned workings, 
and were supplying him with food until 
such time as he could safely go out in dis- 
guise, and take ship for Europe. 

There he was when the crash came. 

“Noo ye mus’ wait wi’ patience,” he 
said. ‘It'll no’ be for lang; they’ll soon be a-com- 
in’ for ye. The miners ha’ strong arms an’ stoot 
herts, an’ ye’ll hear their picks a-tap-tappin’ 
awa’ i’ the headin’—to-morrow, mayhap.” 

“An’ is it night now ?” asked Bennie. 

“Tt must be, lad. I ha’ naught to mark the 
time by, but it mus’ be along i’ the evenin’.” 

“But,” interrupted Tom, as the thought struck 
him, “if they find you here, you’ll have to go 
back to the jail.” 

“T ha’ thocht o’ that,” answered Jack. “I ha* 
thocht o’ that, an’ my min’s made up. I'll go 
back, an’ stan’ ma sentence. I ha’ deserved it. 
I’d ha’ no peace o’ min’ a-wanderin’ o’er the 
earth a-keepin’ oot o’ the way o’ the law. An’ 
maybe, if I lived ma sentence oot, I could do 
some’at that’s better. But I’ll no’ hide any 
longer; I canna do it!” 

Off somewhere in the fall there was a grinding, 
crunching sound for a minute, and then a muffled 
crash. Some loosened portion of the roof had 
fallen in. 

For a long time Jack engaged the boys in con- 
versation, holding their minds as much as possible 
from the fate of imprisonment. 

Toward midnight Bennie complained of feeling 
hungry, and Jack went down into the old cham- 
bers where he had been staying, and came back 
after a while with a basket of food and a couple 
of coarse blankets, and then they all went up to 
Bennie’s doorway. Tom’s oil was up there, and 
their lamps needed filling. It seemed more like 
home up there, too; and, besides that, it was the 
point toward which a rescuing party would be 
most likely to work. 

Jack’s basket was only partly full of food, but 
there would be enough, he thought, to last, by 
economical use, during the following day. He 
ate none of it himself, however, and the boys ate 
but sparingly. 

Then they made up a little platform from the 
boards and timbers of the ruined door, and spread 
the blankets on it, and induced Bennie, who 
seemed to be weak and nervous, to iie down on it 
and try to sleep. But the lad was very restless, 


and slept only at intervals, as, indeed, did Tom | 
and Jack, one of whom had stretched himself out 

on the bench, while the other sat on the mine floor, | 
reclining against a pillar. 

When they thought it was morning, they all 

| arose and walked around a little, and the boys ate 
another portion of the food from the basket. But 
Jack did not touch it; he was not hungry, he- 
said, and he went off into the new chambers to 
explore the place. 

After a while he came back and sat down, and 
began telling stories of his boyhood life in the old 
country, intermingling with them many a mar- 
vellous tale and strange adventure, and so he| 
entertained the boys for hours. 


It must have been well on into the afternoon 
that Tom took to walking up and down the head- 


ing. Sometimes Jack went with him, but oftener 
he remained to talk with Bennie, who still seemed 
weak and ill, and who lay down on the blankets 
again later on, and fell asleep. 

The flame of the little lamp burned up dimly. 
More oil and a fresh wick were put in, but the 
blaze was still spiritless. 

Jack knew well enough what the trouble was. 
There were places up in the new chambers where 
the deadly carbonic acid gas was escaping into 
the prison, adding, with terrible rapidity, to the 
amount produced by exhalation and combustion. 
But he said nothing; the boys did not know, and 
it would be useless to alarm them further. 

Bennie started and moaned now and then in his 
sleep, and finally awoke, crying. He had had 
bad dreams, he said. 

Jack thought it must be late in the second even- 
ing of their imprisonment. 

He took all the food from the basket, and di- 
vided it into three equal parts. It would be better 
to eat it, he thought, before actual suffering from 
hunger began. They would be better able to hold 
out in the end. 

Nevertheless, he laid his portion back in the 
basket. 

“JT haven’t the stomach for it just noo,” he 
said. ‘‘Mayhap it’ll taste better an’ I wait a bit.” 

There was plenty of water. A little stream ran 
down through the airway, from which the pail 
had been repeatedly filled. 

The night wore on. 

The first sound of rescue had not yet been 
heard. 

By-and-by both boys slept. 

Jack alone remained awake and thoughtful. 
His face gave token of great physical suffering. 
Once he lifted the cover from the basket, and 
looked hungrily and longingly at the little portion 
of food that remained. Then he replaced the lid, 
and set the basket back resolutely on the ledge. 

“No! no!” he murmured. “I mus’ na tak’ it 
oot o’ the mon’s o’ Tom Taylor’s bairns.” 











For a long time he sat motionless, with his chin 
in his hands, and his eyes fixed on the sleeping 
lads. Then, straightening up, there came into his 
face a look of heroic resolution. 

“Tll:do it!” he said, aloud. 
for us a’.”” 

The sound of his voice awakened Tom, who 
had slept for some hours, and who now arose and 
began again his monotonous walk up and down 
the heading. 

After a while, Jack motioned to him to come 
and sit beside him on the bench. 

“T ha’ summat to say to ye,” he said. 


“Tt’ll be better 


Then, 


with a glance at the sleeping boy, “Come ye up 
| the airway a bit.” 






















The two walked up the airway a short distance, 
and sat down on a broken prop by the side of the 
track. 

“Tom,” said Jack, after a moment or two of 
silence, “it’s a-goin’ hard wi’ us. Mos’ like it’s 
near two days sin’ the fall, an’ no soun’ o’ help 
yet. Na doot but they’re a-workin’, but it’ll tak’ 
lang to get here fra the time ye hear the first tap- 
pin’. The three o’ us can’t live that lang; may- 
hap two can. Ye s’all be the ones. I ha’ fixed 
on that fra the start. That’s why I ha’ ta’en no 
food.” 


An’ we’ye had it all!” broke in Tom. ‘You 








’ 


“T wish you’d ’a’ eaten with us,” interrupted 
Tom again. “’Tain't right to let your chances 
go that way on account of us.” 

Paying no attention to this protest, Jack con- 
tinued : 

“But I’ve a thing on ma min’, Tom, that I’d 
feel easier aboot an’ fitter for what’s a-comin’ if I 
told it. It’s aboot the father, lad; it’s aboot Tom 
Taylor, an’ how he cam’ to his death. Ye’ll no’ 
think too hard o’ me, Tom? It wasna the fall o’ 
top coal that killit him—it was me! Tom! lad! 
Tom! bear wi’ me a minute! Sit ye an’ bear wi’ 
me; it’ll no’ be for lang.” 

The boy had risen to his feet, and stood staring 
at the man in terrified amazement. Then Jack 
rose, in his turn, and hurried on with his story : 

“Tt wasna by intent, Tom. We were the best 
o’ frien’s; I was his butty. - We had a chamber 

thegither that time i’ the Carbondale mine. 
But one day we quarrelled,—I’ve no call to 
say what aboot,—we quarrelled there in the 
chamber, an’ ugly words passed, an’ there 
cam’ a moment when one o° us struck the 

ither. 
“Then the fight began; han’ to han’; both 
lamps oot; a’ in the dark; oh, it was tar- 
rible! tarrible!—doon on the 


),- floor o’ the mine, crashin’ up 


against the ragged pillars, 
strugglin’ an’ strainin’ like 
mad—an’ a’ of a sudden, I 
heard a sharp cry, an’ [ felt 
him a-slippin’ oot o’ ma arms 
an’ doon to ma feet, an’ he lay 
there an’ was still. 

“T foun’ ma lamp 
an’ lighted it, an’ 
when I lookit at 
him, he was dead. 

“T was a coward. 
I was afraid to say 
we'd been a-fightin’ ; 
I was afraid they’d 
say I murdered him. 
So I blastit doon a 
bit o’ roof, an’ fixed 
it like the top coal’d 
killed him; an’ I 
wasna suspeckit. 
But I could na stay 
there; an’ I wan- 
dered west, an’ I 
wandered east, an’ 
I took to drink, an’ to evil deeds, an’ at last I 
cam’ back, an’ I went in wi’ the Molly Maguires— 
Scotchman as I was—an’ I done desperate work 
for ’em; work that I oughtn’t to be alive to-night 
to speak aboot—but I ha’ suffered; O lad, I ha’ 
suffered ! 

‘‘Mony an’ mony’s the nicht, as often as I ha’ 
slept an’ dreamed, that I ha’ fought over that 
fight i’ the dark, an’ felt that body a-slip, slippin’ 
oot o’ ma grasp. Oh, it’s been tarrible, tarrible!” 

Jack dropped into his seat again and buried his 
face in his hands. 

The man’s apparent mental agony melted Tom’s 
heart, and he sat down be- 
side him and laid a comfort- 








ing hand on his knee. 
“T have naught against 
you,” he said, and repeated, 


“IT have naught against 
you.” 

After a while Jack looked 
up. 


“I believe ye, lad,” he 
said, ‘‘an’ somehow I feel 
easier for the tellin’. But 
ye mus’ na tell the mither 
aboot it, Tom; I’ve a reason 
for that. I’ve a bit o’ money 
here, that I’ve saved along 
through the years, an’ I’ve 








shouldn’t a-done it. The three of us ought to a’ 
fared alike—’cept, maybe, Bennie; he aint so 
strong, an’ he ought to be favored.” 

“Yes, Tom, the weakes’ first. That’s richt; 
that’s why I’m a-givin’ my chances to you lads. 
An’ besides that, my life aint worth savin’ any- 
way, alongside o’ yours an’ Bennie’s. Ye s’all 
share what’s i’ the basket atween ye. ‘Taint 
much, but itll keep ye up as long’s the air’ll sup- 
port ye. “It’s a-gettin’ bad, the air is. D’ye min’ 
the lomp, how dim an’ lazy-like it burns? A 
mon’s got to ha’ such strength as food’ll give him 
to hold out lang in air like this.” 








neither kith nor kin that’s 
near enow to leave it wi’— 
an’ I want she should have it; an’ if she knew 
she might not tak’ it.” 
As he spoke he drew, from an inner pocket, a 
folded and wrapped package, and gave it to Tom. 
“Tt’s a matter o’ a thousan’ dollars,” he con- 
tinued, ‘an’ I’d like—I’d like if a part o’ it could 
be used for gettin’ sight for the blin’ lad, gin he 
lives to get oot. I told him, one day, that he 
should have his sight, if money’d buy it—an’ I 
want to keep ma ward.” 
Tom took the package, too much amazed, and 
too deeply moved to speak. 
The grinding noise of settling rock came up 
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from the region of the fall, and then, for many | 
minutes, the silence was unbroken. 

After a while, Jack said, “Put the money where 
they'll find it on ye, gin ye—gin ye den’t get oot.” 

‘Then he rose to his feet again. 

“You're not goin’ to leave us ?” said Tom. 

“Yes, lad, [ mus’ go. It’s the way wi’ hunger, 
man crazy till he’s not | 
knowin’ what he does. Ye s’all no ha’ that to | 
fear frame. ‘lom,” grasping the boy, suddenly, 
by both hands, “don’t come up into the new 
chambers, ‘Tom; promise me!” 

Tom promised, and Jack added, ‘*Mayhap I | 
s’all not see ye again—good-by—keep up heart ; | 
that’s the gret thing for both o’ ye—keep up heart, 
an’ never let hope go.” 

Then he loosed the boy’s hands, picked up his 
lamp, and, with a smile on his face, he turned 
He passed down the airway, and out by 
the entrance where blind Bennie lay, still sleep- 
ing, and stopped and looked tenderly down upon 
him, as men look, for the last time in life, on 
those whom they love. 

He bent over, holding his heavy beard back 
against his breast, and touched the tangled hair 
on the child’s forehead with his lips; and then, 
weak, staggering, with the shadow of his fate 
upon him, he passed out on the heading, and up 
into the new chambers, where the poisoned air 
was heavy with the deadly gas, and the lamp- 
flame scarcely left the wick; and neither Tom 
‘Taylor nor his blind brother ever saw Jack Ren- 
nie again, in life or in death. 

When ‘Tom went back to the 
Bennie awoke. 

“| had such a nice dream, Tom,” he said. “I 
thought I was a-lyin’ in the little bed, at home, 
in the early mornin’; an’ it was summer, an’ I 
could hear the birds a-singin’ in the poplar tree 
outside; an’ then Mommie she come up by the 
bed an’ kissed me; an’ then I thought, all of a 
sudden, I could see. O Tom, it was lovely! I 
could see Momuinie a-standin’ there, an’ L could see 
the sunlight a-comin’ in at the window, an’ a- 
shinin’ on the floor; an’ L jumped up an’ looked 
out, an’ it was all just like—just like heaven.” 

‘There was a pause, and then Bennie added, 
“Tom, do you s’pose if L should die now an’ go | 


” 


” 


sometimes, to mak’ a 


away. 








waiting-place, | 


to heaven, I could see up there ? 

“T guess so,” answered ‘Tom; “but you aint 
goin’ to die; we're goin’ to get out—both of us.” 

But Bennie was still thinking of the heavenly 
vision. 

“Then [ wouldn’t care, Tom; Ud just as lieve 
die—if only Mommie could be with me.” 

Again ‘Tom spoke, in earnest, cheerful tones, of 
the probability of rescue; and discussed the sub- 
ject long, and stimulated his own heart, as well as 
Bennie’s, with renewed hope. 


By-and-by the imperious demands of hunger 
compelled a resort to the remnant of food. Tom 
explained that Jack had gone away, to be by him- 
self awhile, and wanted them to eat what there 
was in the basket. Bennie did not question the 
So the last of the food was eaten. 

\fter this there was a long period of quiet wait- 
ing, rescue, and, 
finally, both boys lay down again and slept. 


statement. 


and listening for sounds of 


Hlours passed by with no sound save the labored 


breathing of the sleepers. Then Tom awoke, 


with a prickling sensation over his entire body, | 


and a strange heaviness of the head and weak- 
ness of the limbs; but Bennie slept on. 

“He might as well sleep,” said ‘Tom, to himself, 
*“it’ll make the time shorter for him.” 

But by-and-by Bennie awoke, and said that he 
felt very sick, and that his head was hurting him. 

He fell asleep again soon, however, and it was 
not until some hours later that he awoke, with a 
start, and asked for water. After that, though 
oppressed with drowsiness, he slept only at in- 
tervals, and complained, constantly, of his head. 

Tom cared for him and comforted him, putting 
his own sufferings out of sight; sleeping a little, 
straining his ears for a sound of rescue. 

The hours crept on, and the flame of the little 
lamp burned round and dim, and the deadly gas 
grew thicker in the darkness. 

Once, after a longer period of quiet than usual, 
there came a whisper from Bennie. 

“Tom!” 

“What is it, Bennie?” 

“Where did Jack go?” 

“Up in the new chambers.” 

*How long’s he been gone ?” 

“Oh, a day or two, I guess.’ 

“Hark, Tom, is that him ?” 

*T don’t hear anything, Bennie.” 

“Listen! it’s a kind o’ tappin’, tappin’—don’t 
you hear it?” 

But 'Tom’s heart was beating so wildly that he 
could hear no lesser noise. 


, 
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But the faint tapping ceased only at intervals, | 


and, once in a long while, a scarcely perceptible 
thud could be heard. 

‘Tom crept back to Bennie, and tried to speak 
cheeringly, as they lay and listened. 

But the blind boy’s limbs had grown numb, and 
his head very heavy and painful. His utterance, 
too, had become thick and uncertain, and, at 
times, he seemed to be wandering in his mind. 
Once he started up, crying out that the roof was 
falling on him. 

Hours passed. Echoing through the fall, the 
sound of pick and crowbar came, with unmistak- 
able earnestness. 

Tom had tapped many times on the wall, and 
was sure he had been heard, for the answering 
raps had reached his ears distinctly. 

But they were so long coming; so long! Yet 
Tom nursed his hope, and fought off the drowsi- 
ness that oppressed him, and tried to care for 
Bennie. 

The blind boy had got beyond caring for him- 
self. He no longer heard the sounds of rescue. 
Once he turned partly on his side. 

“Yes, Momanie,”” he whispered, “yes, I see it; 
aint it pretty ?’ Then, after a pause, “O Mommie, 
how beautiful—how beautiful—it is—to see!” 

Tap, tap, thud, came the sounds of rescue 
through the rock and coal. 

Tap, tap, thud; but, oh, how the moments 
lagged; how the deadly gas increased; how the 
sharp teeth of hunger gnawed; how feebly burned 
the flame of the little lamp; how narrow grew the 
issue between life and death! 

A time had come when Bennie could be no 
longer roused to consciousness, when the brain 
itself had grown torpid, and the tongue refused to 
act. 

Tap! tap! louder and louder; they were com- 
ing near, men’s voices could be heard; thud! 
thud! the prison-wall began to tremble with the 
heavy blows; but the hours went slipping by 
into the darkness, and, over the rude couch, 
whereon the blind boy lay, the angel of death 
hung motionless, with pinions poised for flight. 

*O God!” prayed Tom; ‘O dear God, let Ben- 
nie live until they come!” Homer GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 


—~<+o>—___—_——_ 


THE DEAD PATRIOTS. 


The birds sing sweetly o’er their mounds, while Sorrow 
Sees but a flower-crowned tomb; 
As though death had some luminous to-morrow 
Of beauty and of bloom, 
As though each life, a sacrifice to duty, 
Had vanished into light, 
And risen again in other spheres of beauty, 
Beyond the shades of night. 


—+o>—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


MONSIEUR NOEL’S “CARRYAGE.” 


It was late one afternoon last May when I first 
made the acquaintance of Monsieur Estoupe Noel. 
I had been buried in the Massachusetts Reports 
all day, studying an interesting point of law in 
an accident case I was to try the next week, and 
had just finished reading the famous case of 
Willetts versus Wharton e¢ al., as the clock struck 
five. 

So I closed the volume, put it back in its place 
among its one hundred and thirty-four brother 
volumes of Massachusetts Reports on the shelves. 
and turned to pull down the sliding top of my 
desk. Just at this moment the door opened, and 
Monsieur Estoupe Noel came in. 
’* he said; and then, fearing that I 
would not understand his French, he added, 
“Good-ever-ning, sir!” 

“Good-evening!”” I answered. 

“Parlez —do you underestand French 
asked, as he drew up to the desk and sat down. 

“Yes,” I said. “You can talk in French, and 
I will talk in English.” 

He smiled with delight, drew an enormous ac- 


** Bon soir ! 


BEd 


he 


when I go to get my carryage, I fin’ all three 
hosses tied on behin’ the carryage, an’ M. Tessin 
smile an’ say,— 

“Ah, you go drive avec Madame Noel! Ah, | 
how very pleasants! If you haf no objections, 
can you takes these hosses behin’ to Mr. Schulz’s 
in Spring Street ?’ 

“So I takes the hosses behin’ when I goes to 
drive with my wife. 

“And efery time I charge sometings for these | 
work. You see, no gentlemans when they go ride 
with their wifes, like to haf big wheels or three 
hosses tied on behin,’—onless,’’ he added, ‘‘onless 
they is paid for it.” 

Again I nodded my approval. 

“So at las’,”” he continued, ‘one day I sen’ 
mon garcon, you see, my boy, to get carryage to 
take my wife to ride. When the boy go to pull 
out carryage, Mr. Tessin he say, ‘Here, here, you 
shall not take out those carryage!’ 

“Then the boy he say, ‘Why not ?* 

“M. Tessin say, ‘Mr. Noel he owe me quarante 
dollars, forty dollar, for keep carryage.’ 

“So the boy say, ‘He haf pay you all.’” 

The little man rose excitedly, as he approached 
the climax. His face flushed, he clenched his fist, 
he snapped his teeth together after every sen- 
tence. 

“M. Tessin say, ‘No. He pay me onerly one 
dollar by efery week. An’ he owe me three dollar 
by efery week!’ 

“So the boy come back an’ tell me. An’ I go 
to M. Tessin very quick, an’ I take carryage an’ 
pull her out. But he come down, with his face 
very red, and say,— 

‘Here! here! Stop! stop! 
me guarante dollars.’ 

“So I say, ‘No, monsieur, I nefer pay you one 
dollar more !’ 

“Then he call three blacksmit, an’ take away 
carryage. Sol get policerman. An’ policerman 
say, ‘Go see some lawyers. Some lawyers he will 
fix it up quick. C’est tout, that is all, Mr. Mishell. 
But I wants my carryage. Et je ne dois pas les 
quarante dollars. You see, I do not owe forty 
dollar. He owe me quatre dollars, four dollar.” 

And opening his account-book, he showed me 
several columns of items of payments and charges, 
and pointed here and there with comment and 
explanation. 

“Une roue, vingt-cing sous,’ one wheel, 
twenerty-five cent. That’s the time I went to ride 
with my wife, with the big wheel tied on behin’. 
‘Trois chevaux, cinguante sous,’ three hosses, 
fiferty cent. That’s the time I went to ride with 
my wife, with the three hosses tied on behin’, an’ 


I 


i 


you mus’ pay 


they allermos’ pull the back off of carryage. I 
haf to get out three time an’ talk to them. You 


s’pose I do that for nottings? C'est tout, that is 
all, Mr. Mishell.” 
“Oh, well, there is no trouble about getting the 
carriage,” I said. ‘We can get out a writ in the 
morning, and you can go up with the deputy 
sheriff, and he will take the wagon and give it to 
you. Afterwards you will have to have a hearing 
at court to have your right decided. But you can 
get the carriage to-morrow.” 
Estoupe Noel’s face beamed with delight. 
“Ha!” he cried, ‘I tole him so. I tole him I 
knowed a lyar” (such was his pronunciation of 
my professional name), ‘ta lyar what would come 
and take my carryage away.” 
As it was getting late, I told my new friend to 
come in again in the morning, with two bondsmen 
to sign the bond to give the sheriff when he handed 
over the wagon, or “‘carryage.” And he departed, 
highly elated by the success of his visit. 
In the morning we filled out what is called a 
replevin writ, commanding the sheriff to take the 
carriage, and also a bond, signed by Noel and his 
two sureties, in which they agreed to be bound in 
the sum of two hundred dollars—which Noel and 
the blacksmith agreed was twice the value of the 
carriage—to bring suit against the blacksmith, to 
decide who had the right to the carriage, and to 





count-book from his coat, wiped his face with his 
handkerchief, and began, speaking partly in 
French, and then translating, and partly in what 
he supposed to be English. 


“Very well, Mr. Mishell; on dit, they say, you 


understand /e frangais. 
| voir, so I come see you. 

him, »’est-ce-pas? I haf a case for you.” 

I nodded, and he went on. 

| 

tering black eyes. 

almost every word with a gesture. 


No? 


nais, moi,—I know him, too much. Six montl 


live on Garden Street ? 


Alors, je viens vous 
I haf a—a case you call 


He is a stocky, 
solid little man, with dark complexion and glit- 
And as he talks, he emphasizes 


““Connaissez-vous Monsieur Tessin,—do you 
know M. Tessin, /e blacksmit, you know, what 
Eh, bien, je le con- 


ago I buy a carryage for one hundred dollar, oh, 
c’est une belle voiture, ’tis beautiful carryage. My 
wife she not well, and need to ride efery day. But 
I haf no stable, no barn. So I go to M. Tessin, 
| Ze blacksmit, and say,— 
“«M. Tessin, what for will you keep my carry- 
age in your shed ?’ 
***Pour un dollar par semaine,’ dit M. Tessin. 
You see, one dollar by efery week. 
“So I lef the carryage. 


“T don’t hear it any more,” said Bennie. 

But both boys lay awake now and listened; 
and by-and-by Bennie spoke again, ‘There it is; 
don’t you hear it, ‘Tom ?” 

This time Tom did hear it; just the faintest tap, 
tap, sounding, almost, as though it were miles | 
away. 

There was a little crowbar there, that had been 
brought down from the new chambers. Tom 
caught it up, and hurried into the heading, and 
beat, half-a-dozen times, on the wall there, and 
then, dropping the bar from sheer exhaustion, he 
lay down beside it and listened. 

It was hard to tell if they heard his strokes, 
though he repeated them again and again, as his 


him—be bees express-er-man, you see. 


strength would permit. 


three hosses, what he haf put shoes on them, an 





An’ efery week I gif 
him one dollar. An’ sometime, when he haf une 
| rove, a big wheel, to send home to any customer, 
he ask can he tie it on behind the carryage when | 
I go to ride with my wife, and will I take it for | 


*“An’ one times he haf trois cheraur, you see, 


return it, or its value, and pay the costs, in case 
the court should decide that Noel had no right to 
it. These we gave to a deputy sheriff, with whom 
Noel marched off in triumph. 

The blacksmith’s shop was not far away, and 
as it was now the dinner-hour, I walked around 
that way to watch, from a little distance, the scene 
which followed. 

I felt sure that such a true Frenchman as Noel 
would not let the occasion pass without some kind 
of a “scene.” 

Noel’s boy had driven the horse there, har- 
nessed in an express-wagon, which they had bor- 
rowed, in which was seated poor Mrs. Noel in all 
the glory of a blue dress and red bonnet with 
long strings. 

Noel and the sheriff came up, and while the boy 
was unharnessing the horse, they went into the 
shed and drew forth the coveted ‘‘carryage.” 





they went. 


stand he grew very much excited. 
“Only one dollar by efery weeks ? 
| he cried. 


six wagon tu mend. 
M. Noel, he say, ‘You mus* put those carryage of 


haf to put them all back. 


‘ 


would lose money by it, even if successful. 
finally agreed with me that it was poor policy to 
bring suit against another person merely for the 
pleasure of defeating him. 
seems to have been one of the most striking events 
of Noel’s life, for he has dropped in for a moment, 


The horse was backed into the shafts and fas- 
tened, Mrs. Noel descended from the wagon and 
took her seat in the carriage, the wagon was tied 
on behind, Noel looked up with a bland smile at 
the door of the blacksmith’s shop, and then, away 


At the trial the blacksmith tried to show that 
Noel had promised to pay three dollars a week for 
keeping the carriage, and when put on the witness- 


No, sir!” 
“Why, I wouldn’t keeps that old rat- 


“T haf four wagon in my shed and sometime 
An’ the roof ne leak. An’ 


nine way back where no leak come.’ 
“And I kep’ that old rattletraps way back. An’ 


when M. Noel come, an’ want carryage, I haf to 
pull out three, four, mebbe eight, wagon before 


iis, an’ make the street all full of wagon, an’ then 
An’ when he done rid- 
n’, then I haf to pull them all out, an’ push his 


in, an’ then push them all back again. 


“An’ when I say it take too much time, he say, 
All right; that’ll be all right, M. Tessin.’ 

“So I charge him three dollar by efery week.” 
But Noel, who was a pretty shrewd business 


man, had a witness to the original bargain, who 
swore that the agreement was for one dollar a 
week. 


Estoupe Noel won the case, with costs, and was 


so highly excited by his triumph that he wanted 
to begin a suit at once against Tessin, for the four 
€ 
him. 


lollars which he maintained the blacksmith owed 


But I dissuaded him, showing him that he 
He 


This replevin case 


several times since then, to exchange congratula- 
tions and speak of the wonderful justice and 
ability of our courts. 

His feelings towards the blacksmith, however, 
are evidently somewhat softened, for not long ago 
he said, ‘‘Mais, perhaps M. Tessin thinks he was 
all right. He is very stupid man. Mebbe he not 
understand law. I guess so!” 


—_~oo——— 


For the Companion. 


A MERMAID. 


“Did you ever see a mermaid, Uncle Silas?” asked 
one of our number, with a twinkle in his eye, one 
evening when we were cruising off Cape Cod. That 
nautical worthy was our skipper. 

He answered the question by an attempt to laugh, 
which was peculiar to himself. He opened his some- 
what extensive mouth to its utmost extent, lifted his 
eyebrows, craned out his neck, and made a convulsive 
gasp, as if he were in the act of swallowing a pill, 
This facial convulsion was attended by no sound, and 
one who saw it for the first time might have thought 
the old sailor was going off into a cataleptic fit. 
When Uncle Silas got over his silent, spasmodic 
laugh, he replied, in a half-apologetic tone, “If I 
were to tell you I’d seen a mermaid, don’t you know 
you wouldn’t believe me? Folks nowadays don’t 
take much stock in that sort of fish. But if it had 
been the sea-sarpint, now, you’d asked about, ’tain’t 
so singular if I should say I’d seen it; for don’t you 
see, it stands to reason that if there are little sarpints 
in the sea, as there surely are, there might be big 
sarpints, too; just as there are both whales and little 
fish in the sea? 

‘“Howsomever, if anybody ever came nigh to see- 
ing a mermaid,—and, mind, I don’t say there aint no 
such things,—I’m that man.” 
“How did it happen, skipper? 
it.” 

“Well, it is twenty years ago come next Fourth of 
July that I happened to be passing near the Bermu- 
das, bound home from the Straits — Gibraltar and 
Sicily, you know. We had been blown a little out of 
our course by head-winds. I was master of the brig 
Sally Ann, sailing out of Boston. She was named 
after my Sal—you’ve seen her. I was part owner of 
the brig, and had the naming of her. 

“TI took Sal with me that v’y’ge, for our Jennie had 
just married Bob Wilson, that was sailing-mate of a 
banker out of Gloucester, and it was kind of lone- 
some for Sally at home after that. 

“JT didn’t quite like the looks of the weather. It 
was freshening up fast from the sou’west, and being 
in the fall of the year, it was likely to blow up hard. 
There was a dull grey, greasy look all around when 
the sun set, and there was a moaning and a wailing 
in the rigging that you always hear before a gale ot 
wind at sea. We were on the port tack, and I carried 
sail on hard, for I knew when the wind shifted it 
would be dead ahead, and I wanted to make all I 
could of westing before that. 

“We had supper at two bells—five o’clock, you 
know. The wind was picking on all the time. I 
thought I’d risk the topgallant sails until the watch 
had had their supper, but I told them to give me a 
call if there was any change. 

“As we were eating, Sal says to me, in a sort of 
cheery voice, ‘Capt. Burnham, you’d better take a 
strong cup of tea to-night; I guess you'll have to be 
on deck all night.’ 

“She knew all about the weather, she did; she’s 
more’n half a sailor. 

“<All right, mother!’ says I to her. 

“Just then the mate put his head below, and said, 
‘Capt. Burnham, I guess you'd better come on deck, 
sir. Looks ruther squally.’ 

“I put on my sou’wester and my oil jacket, and 
stepped on deck mighty spry. It looked black, and I 
called all hands to take in sail. There wa’n’t no time 
to lose, for it was now piping up, and a big sea was 
making. The brig labored hard, and I thought the 
mast would go out of her. 

“Tt was near seven bells before we got the topgal- 
lant sails furled, and the men were still on the top- 
sail yards taking in a reef. It was awful dark, and 
the wind and sea were rising so fast that I ordered 
the men aloft to take in another reef before they 
came down. 

“IT hadn’t more than got the words out of my 
mouth before it began to lighten in the sou’west. 
That, you know, means that there’s going to be a 
shift of the wind before long. When it lightens in 
the sou’west, after the first of October, you can’t take 


Let’s hear all about 





tletraps again for ten dollar by efery weeks 
"Twas more trouble for take care than five men. 





sail in too soon. 


«Let go your topsail halyards! Keep her down 








close, and be lively there, and hurry on deck!’ I | bought a passage for the poor lady home to England 
yelled out to the men. | in a steamer. 

“When the men came down, I said to the mate,' ‘The tears ran from her eyes when she bade me 
‘Mr. Story, man the braces, and have all clear to | good-by. She threw her arms around my old wrinkled 
brace the yards, for we are going to have a shift of | neck, and kissed me, and said, ‘Capt. Burnham, I 
the wind before long.’ , never shall forget the good, kind, daring man who 

“When a sou’west gale in the North Atlantic shifts risked his life to save me.’ 
to nor’west, you’ve got to be smart, I tell you, if so “Then she broke away and ran to her state-room. 
be you’re in a square-rigged vessel. For it shifts | “A few weeks after, I received letters from this true 
right on the top of a rain-squall, sometimes before | English girl and her family, and a package, which 
you can say ‘Jack Robinson,’ and if the topsails are contained this ’ere gold watch with my name en- 
taken aback, the wind is so violent that your ship | graved on the back of it. 
may go down stern foremost in the cross sea before | “There, boys, that’s the nearest I ever came to 
you can brace them around. seeing a mermaid.” S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 

“Well, as you see, we were all ready for it when it 
came; and come it did with a whoop and a howl, and | 
acrash of thunder all around, and the lightning one | 
unbroken blaze, and the rain a-pouring down in | 
sheets, as if it would burst the decks in. WHALING ON HORSEBACK. 
“Tt was the rain that saved us, for it smoothed the | 
water until we could get the yards around and heave | 
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For the Companion. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





to on the starboard tack. But the nor’wester now 
blew furiously, and sharp as a razor, and it kicked up 
a most awful sea. But it scoffed away the clouds, 
and the moon arose above the tossing waves, round 
and full and yellow as gold. 

“There wa’n’t nothin’ more to do but to lie to until 
the gale blew itself out. I told the watch to turn in, 
and was just a-goin’ below myself to get a few winks, 
when I heard a sharp, wailing shriek ring from the 
bow above the booming of the tempest. It sounded 
like a woman’s voice, and yet what should a woman 


“T have been a whaler myself,” said a naturalist to 
the captain of a whaler, who had been showing him 
over the little vessel, and explaining the methods of 
securing the great game. 

“Indeed!” said the skipper. 
take it?” 

“No,” replied the naturalist; “it was 


“Not a long cruise, I 


a very short 


| one, and was made on horseback.” 


“What!” exclaimed the sailor. 
horseback?” 

“That’s precisely what we did,” replied the other, 
with a laugh at the man’s perplexity. “It 


“Go a-whalin’ on 


Was a 


be doing there, and how should she be coming there, | number of years ago, when I was a student, and 


was more than I could tell. 

‘All the men heard it, and stopped to listen, with 
a scared look. 

“T shouted to them. 
see what’s the matter!’ 

“Bill Snow went on to the bow and came back 
paler than a ghost. 

“«*Well,’ says I, ‘what’s up now?’ 

“He couldn’t speak at first; then he said, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘There’s a mermaid sitting on the 
bowsprit shrouds and combing her hair!’ 

‘Mermaid in your eye!’ says I. ‘Here, you Joe 
Lamson, go forrard and report what you see there!’ 

“Joe didn’t like the job, but he managed to pull 
himself along the weather-rail and climbed up on the 
forecastle. It wasn’t so easy to get there, for the 
heavy seas were sweeping over the bow every minute. 
Joe took one look over the rail and came back 
quicker than Bill, for just as he took a look the mer- 
maid gave another piercing wail that froze the very 
marrow in your bones. 


‘Go forward, one of you, and 


“<‘Capt. Burnham,’ says Joe, solemn as a grave, 
‘Capt. Burnham,’ says he, ‘it’s a mermaid, there’s no 
kind of doubt; I see her with my own eyes, and I 
heard her shriek. It’s a bad look-out for a ship when 
such a critter hugs the dolphin striker and sings to her 
mates below.’ 

‘Mermaid!’ said I, scornfully. But, to tell the 
truth, I felt awful squeamish myself. Still, it wouldn’t 
do for the skipper to show the white feather; so I 
made bold to go out there myself to the bow and see 
what was the matter, for the men were so white about 
the gills ’twa’n’t no use to send them. 

“T expected to see somethin’ mighty uncomfortable, 
but I’m free to confess I'd no idee I should see what 
I did. 

“As I looked over the bow I discovered a young 
girl a-sitting on the stay and hanging on to the mar- 
tingale for dear life to keep from being washed away 
as the ship plunged in the tremendous white foam 
that boiled up clean over her knightheads. 

“It couldn’t be a mermaid, even though her long 
hair streamed in the wind, and her arms were long 
and white as they glistened in the light of the moon; 
for I knew there warn’t no mermaids. But blessed 
if I could see how a woman could have got there, and 
in such weather, too. 

“As the bow rose high in the air on a big sea, she 
looked up and saw me looking at her. 

“Then she screamed, ‘Save me! Save me!’ 

“Then I knew she was a woman. I didn’t stop no 
more to think how she got there, but I just felt as if 
I was made of iron and as if there was the spirit of a 
dozen menin me. I let myself down over the bow, 
and while I held on with my left hand to the bobstay, 
I passed my right arm around her waist. 

“As the ship dove into a tremendous sea I said to 
her, quickly, ‘Hold fast!’ and when, almost drownded, 
we rose with the ship high up in the air, I said, ‘Now 
then!’ and I just raised her up as if she was a feather, 
and in another second I lifted her over the bow. 

‘When the men saw me come back with the mer- 
maid, they hurried along the slippery deck fast 
enough, to see what it was like. I warrant you they 
felt sheepish enough when they saw how they had 
been scared by a poor weak, shivering girl, drenched 
with salt water. And yet they had reason, too, on 
their side, for who’d expect to find a woman clinging 
to the martingale in such a night? 

“The poor creetur’ was now all in a faint, so we 
lifted her carefully and carried her aft into the cabin. 
Sal started up when she saw me bringing a woman in 
my arms, with her long silken tresses hanging like 
wet seaweed over my shoulder. 

. "For the land’s sake, Silas, what have you got 
there?’ she cried out. 

“But she didn’t stop to talk, but took hold at once 
when she saw it was a half-drownded girl. She laid 
a pillow under her head, and chafed her temples and 
her feet, and we poured a little brandy down her throat, 
and soothed and coddled her, and by’m-by the mer- 
maid came to, and calls out, crazy-like, as she opens 
her eyes, ‘WhereamI? O father! Oh, save me!’ 

“Sal comforted and petted and soothed her, and 
held her in her arms until she fell tosleep. The gale 
lasted two days and then came around fair for port. 

“The mermaid, as I call her, got her strength 
slowly. Then she told us she was an English lady 
named Alice Grey, who had been on a bark going to 
the West Indies, with her father. The vessel sprung 
a leak and they had taken to the boats. In the squall 
our brig had run down the boat she was in. As the 
ship dove into the sea the girl had caught hold of the 
martingale and clung to it with a grip of despair, 
while the boat, with her father and all its crew, was 
swept from her sight. 

“She was a strong English girl, fair and handsome 
asapicter. She had friends in England who were 
tich. When we got to Boston the owners of the brig 


being very much interested in the subject of whales, 
I determined to spend the summer down on Cape Cod, 
where these animals, as you know, are often caught. 

“To make perfectly sure that I should see every 


| whale that came in, I made friends all along shore, 


and offered to pay the men to send me word as soon 
as one was brought in, and I can assure you I saw 
whales enough that summer. Almost every day they 


“In we plunged, the horses at first snorting with 
terror, but once in the water, they seemed to share 
the general excitement, and plunged madly after the 
excited sea-hunters. 

“Here and there were blacktish that had been 
wounded, and they were beating the water with their 
enormous tails with terrific force; others were tear- 
ing up and down with lightning-like speed. Soon 
one of the horses was fairly lifted from its feet by one 
of the struggling fish and thrown sprawling into the 
water. A roar of laughter greeted the rider as he 
rose from the water into which he had been thrown. 

“The men kept up an incessant yelling and splash- 
ing, and so gradually forced the monsters up the 
creek, if so it could be called. 

“The great creatures seemed to know that they 
were running into a still more fatal trap. 
made great efforts to break through the line of horses 
and men. The appearance of a great black animal 
rushing at you, floundering along, beating the water 
with blows powerful enough to kill horse or man, 
gave a strong flavor of danger to the adventure. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, and there were no acci- 
dents except the several upsets occasioned by the 
blackfish darting under the horses. 

“Among the school of whales and blackfish were 
two or three porpoises that displayed wonderful 
activity. I saw one that leaped at least ten feet, clear- 
ing a man, who made a lunge at it with his lance. 

“For an hour this hunt was kept up, until, finally, 
one by one, the great animals were driven upon the 
shoal and despatched. 

“Among them were two small whales, while the 
others were the Cetaceans, known as blackfish. They 
were all from fifteen to twenty-five feet long, and 
presented a curious appearance, their black bodies 
spotting the pure white sand. 

“It was supposed that the animals had been gradu- 


ally driven in-shore by the heavy sea off the beach, | 


and had taken shelter in the harbor. As the tide 





went out it formed, as shown, a perfect trap. 





WHALING 


would be sighted off shore, and boats would go out, 
and very often be successful, and the large sulphur 
bottoms would be stranded high and dry at low tide, 
to be cut up by the men for oil, or by me in the cause 
of education. 

“TI had examined several whales, when one day a 
boy came running into my yard, crying out that Capt. 
Palmer had sent for me to come and see a school of 
whales being driven ia at the bend, about three miles 
up the beach from where I was staying. 

“The boy had come down the beach on horseback, 
and as he said that was about the only way to get 
over the soft, yielding sand, I soon found an animal, 
had a shawl strapped on for a saddle, and off we went 
on a dead run for the whaling-ground. 

“If you have ever been at the Cape, you know 
what the sand is. Our crafts, as the boy called the 
horses, floundered and stumbled, like ships in a heavy 
sea-way. It was blowing a heavy northeaster, and 
the sand was flying like snow rising into the air. 
Great clouds were hovering overhead in fantastic 
shapes, then suddenly being torn apart and whirled 
away before the gale, that howled and shrieked as 
the wind can only on the Cape. 

“So you may imagine that we made slow work of 
it, just as you whalers do when beating against the 
wind; but finally we came in sight of the beach. 

“The sight seemed to put new life into our horses, 
for they bounded on with renewed vigor. We were 
soon in the midst of a scene that, in the way of ex- 
citement and novelty, exceeded anything I ever saw. 

“The tide was dead low, and had left a big sandy 
flat almost bare, on which the sea beat furiously, and 
with a roar that was deafening; but inside the bar 
was a stretch of water forming a little enclosed lake 
about half a mile long, and from three to four feet 
deep. This was comparatively smooth, and in it 
were about twenty enormous black objects flounder- 
ing and rushing about, lashing the water into foam, 
and followed by a dozen or more men, part of whom 
were on horseback, like ourselves. 

“It was a school of whales and blackfish. In some 
way they had been trapped inside of the bar, and 
when the tide went out, there they were at the mercy 
of the whalers on horseback. 

“Every one was greatly excited. The horses were 
urged into the water, while their riders, armed with 
harpoons, lances, boat-hooks, or any other weapon 
that happened to be at hand, were endeavoring to 
capture as many of the monsters as possible. 

“As we came down to the edge, a man handed us a 
long pole, and told us to drive up to the head of the 





bay, where the water was shoal. 


ON 


HORSEBACK. 


“There was one curious feature about this hunt 
that I never was fully satisfied about. While several 
blackfish were struggling on the shoal, one of the 
men near me cried out, ‘Hear ’em cry!’ 

“T listened, and imagined I did hear a curious sound, 
but amid the roar of the surf, and the sounds of yell- 
ing and splashing, I could not be certain. 

“The men said that they heard the cries, and that 
the sounds came from the whales. One old sailor 
told me that he had caught hundreds of them, and 
that he had often heard them cry out, especially the 
mothers and young calves, when they were struck. 
If this is so, it proves that whales have a voice, but 
how they can communicate with one another under 
water is difficult to understand.” 

“Among whalers,” said the captain, “it is under- 
stood that some whales have a voice, and one we call 
the ‘ca’ing whale,’ from the supposed fact thatit cries 
out when struck, though I have never heard it my- 
self.”” 

Another whale, known scientifically as the Del- 
phinus Globriceps, is also called the ‘‘calling whale,” 
according to Dr. Veil, from the fact that when in- 
jured it utters loud cries. 

Whales are very affectionate in their attentions to 
their young, and in one instance, cited by Beale, the 
naturalist, a young whale was stranded by some men 
at Boubalybance, on the coast of France, when it 
immediately began to utter piercing cries, upon which 
the parent rushed in, followed by the whole school, 
all of which fell victims to their endeavors to release 
and protect the single young. 

Numerous examples of affection among these great 
animals are on record, showing them to stand high in 
the scale of intelligence. C. F. HOLDER. 


WASHINGTON’s Horses. — Washington, being a 
Virginian of the old school, was fond of blooded 
horses. His stable was well-furnished with thorough- 
breds, and his saddles, saddle-cloths, plated stirrups, 
bits and bridles, the best that could be imported 
from London. The style of his equipage harmonized 
with his riding-suit, which included a drab-colored 
frock-coat with plain gilt buttons, a scarlet waistcoat 
with buttons like those of the coat, a blue surtout- 
coat, and a silver-mounted riding-whip. 

He was as thoughtful of Mrs. Washington as he 
was of himself. At Mt. Vernon she rode in a chariot 
drawn by four bay horses, ridden by two biack pos- 
tilions in livery. While he resided at Philadelphia, 
as the President, he and she drove out in a cream- 





colored coach, with six shining bay horses. 


They | 





Washington made a 
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Every morning at sunrise Washington inspected 
his stables, for he was very particular about the 
grooming and feeding of his horses. His master-of- 
horse was Bishop, an English soldier, who had been 
General Braddock’s body-servant. 

The veteran was a strict disciplinarian, and in- 
sisted that every horse in the stable should be so 
groomed as to be what was then called “a muslin 
horse.” The stable-boys were expected to be at work 
on the horses by cock-crow. A little before the time 
of his chief’s visit, Bishop stalked into the stable, 
holding a clean white muslin handkerchief. With 
this he rubbed a horse’s coat, and if the slightest 
stain appeared upon the muslin, the boy who had 
groomed the animal was flogged. 

One of the “sights” of Philadelphia was President 
Washington’s stables, and strangers were taken there 
to see the ten fine bays and two white chargers. 
“German John,” the head ostler, was a master of his 
business. He sympathized with the President’s pride 
in a good mount and used all the resources of his 
grooming art to gratify him. 

The night before the white chargers were to be 
ridden, they were covered over with a paste of whit- 
ing, and swathed in body-cloths. In the morning the 
composition, having become hard, was rubbed in the 
coats, which were then curried and brushed, until 
they shone like satin. The hoofs were blacked and 
polished, the mouths washed, the teeth picked and 
cleaned, and the white chargers, with saddles and 
leopard-skin housings on their backs, were led to the 
front door of the President’s mansion. 

During the War of Independence Washington rode 
superb horses, but his favorite charger was “Nelson,” 
—named after the patriotic Governor of Virginia,—a 
chestnut, sixteen hands high, with white face and 
legs. He rode this favorite on the day of Cornwallis’s 
surrender. When the war was over, Nelson” was 
never again mounted, but kept in a paddock in sum- 
mer and warmly housed in winter. Every day, when 
tour of the Mount Vernon 
grounds, he would halt at the paddock, that the old 
war-horse might run, neighing, to the fence to be 
caressed by his master’s hand. 


+o 
INFLUENCE, 
Were 


a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light 
Still travelling downwyz 


Shine on our mortal 








d from the sky, 
vht. 
So when a good man dies, 

For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind Lim lies 

Upon the paths of men, 
Longfellow. 


For the Companion, 


WASHINGTON AT HOME. 


There are still two or three survivors of Trafalgar, 
old men, who were, in October, 1805, midshipmen or 
cabin-boys, but none of the British sea-tights of six 
years before—the year of Washington's death. De- 
spite the frequent discoveries still made by the news- 
papers of living nurses, grooms, or body-servants of 
the Father of his Country, the generation which saw 
him may be said finally to have closed. 

One of the last of those who knew him in his daily 
life and reached manhood before his death, was an 
old man by the name of John Barr. Mr. Barr lived 
to a great age, in a cottage adjoining Capon Springs, 
in Haidy County, Virginia, twenty miles southwest 
of Wiuchester. The humble but neat abode which 
he shared for half a century with his worthy help 
mect was often sought by visitors to the Springs, 
who liked to hear his tales of the olden time. 

He died not long after these notes were made, but 
his mind and memory were clear to the last. Though, 
when we last saw him, his hairs were few and grey, 
his devotion to his great co-dweller at Mt. Vernon 
was as fresh and warm as when, glossy with youth, 
they were pressed by that mighty hand. 

Mr. Barr’s uncle, Patrick Callaghan, was the miller 
at Washington’s mill on Patrick Creek, one mile 
from the mansion-house. The stream was then navi- 
gable for bateaux carrying one hundred barrels of 
flour, with a fine water-power just above tide. Like 
other water-courses near it, it has since shrunk into 
uselessness. 

Here was packed the first barrel of ‘superfine’ 
flour ever made in Virginia. Washington’s brand, 
said Mr. Barr, went to the West Indies free of inspec- 
tion; the name, as with everything else from him, 
being a sufficient guarantee. Our venerable infor- 
mant was very proud of his participation in this 
floury honor. 

At the Patrick Mill he spent his youth. He saw 
the general constantly then; as he did, less fre- 
quently, after the removal of the young miller to 
Alexandria. 

G. W. P. Custis, who died in 1857, was his play- 
mate; and the two were wont to accompany Wash- 
ington in his hunting excursions, to carry the game. 
Custis, in his “Recollections,” states that Washington 
rarely used a fowling-piece, and he ought to know; 
but Barr insists that he did, and was a fine shot, and 
used two dogs, a pointer and a setter. 

A well-known portrait, executed shortly before the 
Revolution, represents Washington resting on a 
fowling-piece. However this may be, his having the 
spirit of a sportsman is clear from his notorious fond- 
ness for following the hounds, not only with Fairfax 
in the valley, but in the closing years of his life. 

Barr’s impressions of the general, as to character, 
manners, mien and person, were those of others who 
have told us of him. He was noble in everything. 
Never even to the humblest did he fail in due respect 
and consideration. No negro missed an acknowl- 
edgment of his bow. 

The reply of Chief-Justice Marshall to one who ex- 
pressed surprise at his performance of a like act of 
courtesy, that he ‘“‘would not be outdone in politeness 
by a slave,” does not seem to have been new with 
Marshall; Washington, and doubtless others, having 
been beforehand with both act and explanation. He 
would, indeed, often devote his time to the poor and 
uninfluential at the seeming expense of the more 
eminent. No doubt Barr, himéelf, at the time a com- 
paratively humble dependent, had occasion especially 
to notice this trait, and his testimony is therefore of 
particular value. 
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The deer in the Mt. Vernon grounds were care- 
fully protected by Washington, who rarely al- 
lowed one to be shot for his own table. He once | 
discovered that there were poachers. One of these | 
poachers was a tenant of his who was otherwise 
disagreeable. Washington finally got rid of the 
man. 





WASHINGTON 


An applicant for the succession was promptly | 
refused. The man, instead of turning away in 
anger, or at least disappointment, said, ‘Thank 
you, sir.” Washington, surprised, asked the | 
cause of his thanks. | 

“For your straightforward answer, sir,” was 
the reply; “another gentleman might have kept 
me on and off for a year, before giving me a pos- | 
itive answer.” 
Washington, said our informant, let him the | 
farm, and afterwards made him manager at the 
home-place. 





‘The General “commanded his servants like his | 
soldiers ;” maintaining discipline, but being harsh | 

Barr never saw him show temper on | 
any occasion, though he had seen him in more 
than one situation where anger would have been | 
excusable. 

On the stateliness and symmetry of Washing- 
ton’s figure, and his great strength, Mr. Barr was 
diffuse. He had seen Washington go through the 
sword-exercise with an old-fashioned broadsword 
of great weight, for the amusement of children. 
Ponderous in other hands, in his the weapon | 
“fairly hummed through the air.” 

This fondness for childhood was a feature of | 
character which naturally impressed one to whose | 
youth it had been familiar. 

Washington, visiting Alexandria, was in the | 
habit of stopping at the roadside shop of old Mrs. | 
Stridel, near town. Supplying himself there with | 
ginger-cakes, he would, on his route homeward, | 
distribute them among the children, who, as may 
well be imagined, took kindly to the custom, and | 
soon learned to be punctually in waiting. | 

As the General came in 


to none. 


view of each house, | 
many a pair of gleesome eyes and outstretched 
hands would be ready for the expected prize. 

Arrived in the town, it was his custom to dis- 
mount at the head of the street and walk to 
Gadsby’s tavern, sign of the Bunch of Grapes. 
Ordinarily, he was not backward in returning the 
greetings of his town friends. On Sundays, how- 
ever, he would merely recognize with a general | 
bow the groups of acquaintances at the door of | 
the church, and invariably walk directly in. 

So, after service, no persuasion could induce 
him to take a Sunday dinner. Whatever the | 
weather, he mounted his horse immediately and | 
rode home. Sometimes, meeting young Barr on | 
the street on Sunday, he would take him playfully 
by the ear and lead him towards the church. 

Washington was the handsomest man on horse- 
back the veteran ever saw, and his seat was not 
less firm than graceful. 

“Such a fence as that,” pointing to a plank- 
fence in front of the cottage-door about four and 
a half feet high, ‘‘would never stop him.” 

The capacious pocket of the hunting-coat ac- 
commodated a horn for calling the hounds. 
The amusement of the General at the sufferings | 
of a Mr. M'Culloch from New Jersey, who was 
on a visit at Mt. Vernon, and was taken to the | 
hunting-ftield on a hard-trotting horse, was humor- 
ously recalled. 

The estate, for the most part, was, in Washing- 
ton’s time, “like a garden.” Not only was the 
arable land in good condition, or “heart,” but the 
woods over a large extent were cleared of under- 
growth, and set in grass. 

After a boyhood spent at Mt. Vernon, Barr 
moved to Alexandria, six or eight miles off. 

On December 18, 1799, as a member of Capt. 
McKnight’s company of *Butfs,” he went down 
the river in the schooner Neptune, to join in the | 
obsequies. ‘The vessel lay off in the stream after | 
landing the men, and fired minute guns. Barr | 








remembered vividly the signs of distress on every 
face at the funeral. 


The General was not an old | 





| and saw much of his daily life. 


| rank, and perhaps the first in influence, Lord 
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man, and had been in good health, and his death 
was wholly unexpected. 

Nothing can be trivial that relates to Washing- 
ton. It was hardly to be expected that much 
remained to be told of him in our day, even by 
one who was a contemporary resident of his home, 
We have simply 





AT HOME. 


given, very closely in his own words, what the 
veteran told us, and what he must have told to 


many others. EDWARD C. Bruce. 


+r 
WASHINGTON. 
Happy clime, beneath whose sun 
Patriots fought, and freedom won, 


Where, forever, Washington 
Sleeps in glory’s bed. 


Empire of the brave and free, 

Leader of the nations, be 

As thy hand in infancy, 
‘Toward the heights was led. 
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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. | 


hopeful of returning to power ere long and carry- 
ing it. Meanwhile, England has been flooded with 
speeches and pamphlets advocating this concession 
to Irish wishes; while equally vigorous harangues 
have been made in opposition to it. 

The Liberals, even with the Irish Nationalists, 
are in a decided minority in the present House of 
Commons. Their hope lies, either in the return 
of a number of the Unionists to the party fold; 
or in a not distant dissolution of Parliament, and 
a new election, in which they would make every 
effort to win the victory. 

There can be no doubt that the Irish question, 
in its various branches, will absorb a large portion 


of the time of the present session and will give | 


rise to warm and protracted debates; and it is not 
unlikely to prove destructive to the Cabinet. 

But even if it does not drive Lord Salisbury from 
office, the lack of a compact majority behind it 
will place the Cabinet in constant peril, when 
other subjects than Ireland are being considered. 
It will not be surprising, therefore, if this Parlia- 
ment should be as short lived as that to which it 
succeeded. 





—+or—_______ 
For the Companion. 
A SNOW-FLAKE. 


A drop of rain—a liquid jewel pure— 
Adorns the naked thorn-bush by the lane, 
One twinkling drop of bright, sun-painted rain, 
How long, | wonder, would its charm endure 
If I should pluck it from this spot obscure 
And wear it for a pearl upon my n? 
How long, I wonder, would its he retain 
This substance of a star in miniature? 


Here, I will take the dainty gem—but stay! 
It melts upon a sunbeam !—it is lost! 
The day grows cold, the air is sharp with frost, 
Clouds steal like frowns across the face of day. 
flake of snow floats lightly in my way— 
It haunts me—'tis the rain-drop's small white ghost! 


ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 








————_~+or— 
COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTES. 


The present Congress has passed two acts of the 
very first importance in reference to the presiden- 
tial office. One of these laws, enacted a year ago, 
changed the order of succession to the office, so 
that hereafter the Secretary of State, and after 
him the other members of the Cabinet in order, 
will become President in case of the death of both 
the President and the Vice-President. 

The other law, which has just been passed, 
supplies an omission in the Constitution by pro- 


| viding a method of counting the electoral votes. 


All that the Constitution says in reference to this 


| matter is, that “‘the President of the Senate shall, 


The two Houses of the British Parliament as- 
sembled on Thursday, January 27th. This is the 
second session of the new House of Commons, 
which was chosen in July, 1886, and met for the 
first time last August. 

The present session is likely to be full of excit- 
ing debates and stirring episodes. During the 
Parliamentary vacation, several important events, 
bearing upon the position of parties and politics, 
have taken place. 

Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet had not been in power 
five months, when the second of its members in 


Randolph Churchill, resigned his place. He was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Govern- 
ment leader of the House of Commons, and his 
retirement brought about what is called in Eng- 
land ‘ta Cabinet crisis.” 

This means that Lord Salisbury had to remodel 
his Cabinet; to give fresh strength to it, if possi- 
ble, by bringing in new men, and to change about 
the Cabinet officers in such a way as to make it 
efficient for conducting the business of the nation, 
and maintaining itself in office. 

With this view, Mr. Goschen,—a ‘Liberal 
Unionist,” that is, a Liberal who seceded from 
Mr. Gladstone because he proposed Home Rule 
for Ireland—was made Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer in Lord Randolph’s place. Lord Salisbury 
tried first to persuade the Marquis of Hartington 
to take the place. He declined it, but advised his 
supporter, Mr. Goschen, to take it. But Mr. 
Goschen could not be leader of. the House of 
Commons. 

That place must be held by a regular Tory; so 
Mr. W. H. Smith was transferred from the War 
Office to be First Lord of the Treasury and leader 
of the House; Lord Salisbury, the Premier, be- 
came Foreign Secretary, in place of Lord Iddes- 
leigh, who was left out of the Cabinet altogether. 

It remains to be seen whether these changes have 





really strengthened or weakened Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet. The Tories alone cannot command a| 
majority of the House. In order to continue in | 
power, they must have the aid of the Liberal | 
Unionists; and it is doubtful if the Liberal | 
Unionists will long hang together in a solid body 
in support of the Tory minister. 

Some other events, which we can barely men- 
tion, have served to complicate the situation, two 
in particular; first, the sudden and lamentable 
death of Lord Iddesleigh; and, secondly, , the 
defeat of Mr. Goschen in his attempt to enter 
Parliament as one of the members for Liverpool, 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be a 
member of the House of Commons. 

There has been a great deal of political activity 
and agitation in both Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the four months’ interval between the Parlia- 
mentary sessions. This has been especially the 
case in regard to Irish Home Rule. 

Most of the Liberals, under the still vigorous 
and earnest leadership of Mr. Gladstone, continue 





to be firmly in favor of Home Rule, and are 


in presence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted.” 

If there were no such thing as contested or 
disputed elections, this would be sufficient, since 
there could then be no controversy as to what 
were ‘‘votes,” and every person who could read, 
write, and do a simple sum in arithmetic, would 
come to the same result in counting the votes. 

But, in fact, there have been puzzling questions 
after several elections, beginning with that of 
1820, and ending with that of 1876. Only in the 
last case, however, would the decision of disputed 
questions affect the final result. 

Although it has been contended, not without 
plausible arguments to support the contention, 
that the President of the Senate has the right to 
decide what votes shall be counted, Congress has 
claimed and exercised the right; and it is the 
theory of the act just passed that the two houses 
are the final judges of what are votes to be 
counted. 

In one case, however, Congress gives up this 
privilege of decision absolutely, and this consti- 
tutes the most interesting and valuable feature of 
the new act. Any State may now provide by its 
own laws for the trial and determination of all 
contests and questions relating to the choice of 
electors. 

If a decision upon such questions has been 
made at least six days before the day when the 
electors are to meet and give their votes for 
President and Vice-President, the votes given by 
the persons so determined to have been chosen 
cannot be rejected, even by a unanimous vote of 
both houses. 

The act contains many provisions which it would 
be well to state, if we had the space. We may 
say, briefly, that in the case of a dispute which 
has not been passed upon by a State tribunal, 
Congress becomes the arbiter, but in such a way 
that, except in very extraordinary cases, the worst 
that can happen is that the State will lose its elec- 
toral vote. Votes of contesting electors cannot 
be counted at all unless both houses agree that 
they are the true votes of the State. 

In order to give time for the State tribunals to 
act, the day set for the electors to meet and vote 
is changed from December to January, so that 
there will be two full months between the popular 
vote for electors in November and the actual 
choice of a President. 

While the whole act is a wise and judicious 
measure, passed by both branches of Congress 
without a division, and supported by members of 
both parties, its great value, as we have already 
said, is in that section which permits each State to 
secure absolutely the counting of its own vote. 
It is only necessary for the State legislature to pass 
a law referring every contest over the choice of 
electors to one of its courts, which ought to be the 
highest court of appeal. 


When this has been done, every question as to | 


the vote of that State will be decided in advance, 


and Congress will have no power either to dispute 
the finding, or to throw out the votes. Such a 
dangerous contest as that between Hayes and 
Tilden in 1877 can never again arise. 

The Companion goes into every State, and thirty 
of the thirty-eight legislatures meet this year. We 
therefore call the attention of our readers in every 
State to this law, and urgently recommend to them 
to bring the subject to the attention of State legis- 
latures, so that laws may be passed this year which 
will remove all possible peril that the election of 
1888 may be decided by throwing out the votes of 
States, on any pretext. 


a 
TWO LIVES. 


Two funerals took place in New York on the same 
day, a few weeks ago. One was that of the son of a 
wealthy lawyer, the descendant of scholarly, refined 

| ancestors. The boy had been an only child. He was 
provided from his infancy with governesses, tutors, 
masters; he was sent to Yale and to Oxford; then 
| to Germany and France, to learn to speak the modern 
languages fluently. 

He failed everywhere; broke down at both colleges, 
drank a little, gambled a little, aud amused himselt 
for twenty-one years wherever he went. He had 
ability and unlimited opportunities to equip himselt 
for the work of life, but at twenty-two he had an 
empty mind and a decrepit body, the result of frivo- 
lous dissipation. 

When he dropped out of life, he left no gap, except 
in the heart of his old mother, who alone now loved 
and trusted him. 

Two years before, a young Japanese had landed in 
San Francisco, with but a few dollars in his pocket, 
“in search of an education.”” He knew but a few 
English words, but he had heard in far Japan that 
learning was open to the poorest in this country, and 
| that work was plenty, and he had come determined 
| to make a man of himself. 
| Hearing that the American “school for scholars” 
was to be found in Baltimore, he worked his way 
across the continent to that city, and applied for ad- 
mission at John Hopkins University, only to find 
that he was not fitted to enter it. He tried at another 
college of lower standard, but discovered that two 
years of preparatory training were needed before he 
could be admitted. 

Nothing daunted, he went to New York, found 
work which occupied him all day, and spent most of 
the night over his studies. 

The other young men who worked with him found 
companions and amusement in the evenings, but the 
little Japanese, with his gentle, deprecating glance 
from side to side, hurried through the streets to his 
solitary room, his books and slate. In another year 
he hoped to be ready to enter college. 

The incessant study and the loneliness were more 
than he could bear. One day the little man fell on 
the street, and when he recovered consciousness, 
looked about him with a piteous smile, talking in an 
unknown tongue. His mind was gone. He was car- 
ried to a hospital, and lay ill there for months, care- 
fully and tenderly nursed. The roughest attendants 
were kind to the friendly, gentle lad. 

When he was carried out, dead, one winter’s day, 
to be laid beneath the snows of a foreign land, every 
man in the hospital who had known him felt that 
something good and helpful was lost out of his own 
life. 

It is such thwarted, incomplete lives as this that, 
aside from the revelations of the Bible, make the 
thoughtful man feel that the world beyond the grave 
isatruth and a necessity. It cannot be “all of life 
to live” here for a few unsatisfactory years. Noth- 
ing of good in God’s just universe is lost. 





i. 
TROUBLE WITH THE HANDS. 


Young people have a great deal of trouble with their 
hands, and commit many faults with them.. When 
they go upon the platform to speak a piece, they know 
not what to do with those troublesome and superflu- 
ous appendages, unless some good teacher of elocu- 
tion has told them; and even then it is hard to obey 
his injunction to “let them alone.” 

Just to let them hang quietly and naturally by the 
side most of the time, is very difficult for a tyro. A 
boy’s impulse is to get hold of his coat, fumble with 
his watch-chain, or make gestures which add no force 
to his words. An old teacher of elocution has given 
this excellent rule: ‘When your hands have nothing 
to do, do nothing with them; let them hang.” 

Some boys, yes, and some girls, too, have a world 
ot trouble in keeping their hands clean. Probably, 
on this very day, in the United States, one hundred 
thousand mothers have spoken words like these, in 
various tones, “Johnny, what dreadful hands to 
come to the table with! Go and wash them, sir, at 
once!” 

Johnny gazes ruefully at what his elder sister calls 
his “horrid paws,”’ and wonders how they could have 
acquired their dismal hue. It is a mystery. He 
started clean in the morning; at least, he thought he 
did, and he has only been to school. Yet look at his 
hands! Black as a charcoal dealer’s, with nails fear- 
ful to behold. 

Many boys wonder, naturally enough, how grown 
people keep their hands clean all day without taking 
much trouble about it. Boys handle everything, 
whether clean or dirty, and half of them do not know 
how to wash their hands, or how to wipe them dry* 
Hands well-washed and perfectly dried will keep clean 
four times as long as hands half-washed and half- 
dried. Nails, too, are much more easily kept in good 
order if they are attended to frequently and with 
care and thoroughness. 

Many, indeed, are the faults of the hands. One of 
the worst is pointing the finger of scorn at the faults 
ot others. Biting the thumb was the Italian method 
of expressing contempt in the days of Romeo and 
Juliet, the tragedy of whose lives began with their 
servants biting their thumbs at one another. It is 
| with the hands that boys pinch, scratch, fight, and 
| steal. Hamlet called his hands “pickers and steal- 

ers.” 
But, then, what beautiful and wonderful things the 
human hand can do! What lovely pictures it can 
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paint; what enchanting music it can play; what val- 
iant deeds it can do; what kind acts it can perform! 

Best of all, it can lift up the fallen, and welcome 
back to hope and new effort the repcntant wanderer 
from the path of rectitude. 

We said the other week, that knowing teachers 
often judge of the quality of their pupils by looking 
at their mouths. But the hands, too, have a tule to 
tell, and sometimes they tell it very plainly. 


—~44> 
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“OLD ZACK’S” LOGIC. 


No man in the country was more surprised than 
Gen. Zachary Taylor himself, when the Whigs began | 
to talk of him as their candidate for the presidency. 
He would not, at first, consent to stand, knowing his 
own disqualifications for the office. He was ignorant 
of political questions, and cared so little for party 
politics that he had not voted for forty years. 

But the battle of Buena Vista had put his name on 
every man’s lips, and the Whigs were determined to 
run a popular candidate. The unlettered, honest, | 
simple-minded soldier was persuaded to ‘‘run,” and 
during the campaign every school-boy became famil- | 
iar with Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey 
and Buena Vista. 

“Old Zack” took with the people, and they elected 
him with a large majority. Anecdotes of his firm- 
ness and simple habits impressed them with the be- 
lief that he would make a serviceable chief execu- 
tive. One of these stories was, that during the 
Black Hawk war, Col. Taylor, while pursuing the | 
Indians, came to Rock River, then considered the 
northwest boundary of Illinois. 

The volunteers declared they would not cross the 
river, as they had enlisted to defend the State, and 
were not obliged to march into the Indian territory. 

Orders came for Taylor to follow Black Hawk. The 
volunteers held a sort of town-meeting on the prairie, 
and invited Col. Taylor to attend. He went, having 
previously ordered the United States regulars to form 
in the rear of the meeting. After listening for some 
time to the volunteers’ speeches, he rose. 

“Men,” he said, “the word has been passed on to 
me from Washington to follow Black Hawk, and to | 
take you with me as soldiers. I mean to do both. 
There are the flat boats drawn up on the shore; there 
are Uncle Sam’s men drawn up behind you on the 
prairie.” 

In a few hours the volunteers were all across the 
river, in hot pursuit of the foe. They saw that it was 
useless to reply to a man who argued in such a forci- 
ble style. 

The people thought that a man who used that sort 
of logic was the one then needed to occupy the presi- 
dential chair. 











on 
A FEMALE POLITICIAN. 


Though England does not permit women to vote, 
she cannot prevent them from influencing voters. | 
Lord Randolph Churchill owes a part of his success 
before the electors to the exertions of his wife, and 
to other ladies of the Primrose League. | 

One hundred years ago, at the famous Westminster 
election, which lasted six weeks, Fox was re-clected, | 
against the opposition of the King and of Mr. Pitt, 
through the exertions of several of the first women 
of England. They divided Westminster into districts, 
and worked from morning till night for Fox. 

Their leader was Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, known as the Queen of the Wings. She went 
freely among the people, often filling her carriage | 
with voters, whom she carried to the polls to vote for 
Fox. Her beauty fascinated them. 

“God bless you, madam! 


your eyes!” 





I could light my pipe at 
cried an enthusiastic Irishman. 

‘*Devon’s kiss seduced a blacksmith’s vote,” writes 
Bulwer Lytton, referring to the fact that the Duchess 
purchased a vote with a kiss to a blacksmith, who 
would take no other bribe. 

The woman who called out such compliments was 
more than beautiful. She would stop her carriage, to 
enter some miserable hovel with liberal help and 
gentle words. Taking refuge from a storm in a cot- 
tage near Chiswick, one of her residences, she asked 
if her hostess knew the Duchess of Devonshire. 

“Know her!’? was the reply. “Ay, everybody 
knows her. There never was a better lady born.” 

“Tam afraid you are mistaken,” said the Duchess. 
“From what I can understand, she is no better than 
she should be.” 

“TI see you are no better than you should be,” re- 
turned the woman, angrily. “It would be well for 
you if you were so good, but you will never be worthy 
to wipe her shoes.” 

“Then I must be beholden to you,” replied the 
Duchess, smiling, ‘‘for they are at present very dirty.” 





SLEEP NECESSARY. 


The present epoch is one in which the mind of man 
seems to turn to the performance of impossibilities, 
or what have been regarded as impossibilities. Ex- 
plorers seek to penetrate to the North Pole, and 
mountain climbers to scale the highest peak of the 
Himalayas. Captain Webb loses his life in seeking 
to swim the Niagara Rapids. Dr. Tanner goes forty 
days, and an Italian fifty days, without food. 

The latest attempt at doing something that nobody 
else had ever done, is that of an Italian named Rou- 
zani, who essayed to go three weeks without sleeping, 
but was speedily convicted of using deception in mak- 
ing people believe that he got along without sleep. 

Whatever feats of endurance men may accomplish, 
they cannot live long without sleeping. The victims 
of the Chinese waking torture seldom survive more 
than ten days. These unfortunate men are given all 
they wish to eat and drink, but when they close their 
eyes they are pierced with spears and awakened. 
There is no torture more horrible. 

Men sleep under almost all conditions of bodily and 
mental suffering, however. Men condemned to death 
—even those who fear their fate—generally sleep 
the night before their execution. Soldiers sleep lying 
upon sharp rocks, and even while on the march. 

No one knows just what sleep is. The prevailing 
theory as to its nature is that of the physiologist 
Preyer, who holds that refuse matter accumulates in 
the nervous centres in such quantity as to bring about 
insensibility, which is sleep, and which continues 





| controls it. 


| are commanded by men who have licenses as pilots 


| coming from a distance, or from foreign ports. 


| certain hour every evening, a person at Mr. Scott’s 


contrast to the cases of those who seek to do without 
sleep, or are often unable to obtain it, a case is re- 
corded by Dr. Phipson in which a young man slept 
thirty-two hours without waking. 


Se ee ee 
PILOTS. 

“The man at the wheel’ is the most interesting 
person on board to the boy whois making a steam- 
boat excursion; for while the motion of the ponder- 
ous machinery in the engine-room fascinates him, he 
barely glances at the quiet man who watches and 
The lives of all on board are at the 
mercy of the pilot, who holds, therefore, one of the 
most responsible positions. All coasting steamers 


for every harbor along their entire routes. But there 
is another class of pilots who make it a business to | 
lie outside the harbor for which they are specially 
licensed, to watch for sailing vessels and steamships 


Such a pilot, we must explain to our inland read- 





ers, takes entire charge of outgoing and incoming 
vessels, until they have passed the dangers surround- 
ing the coast and harbors of our seas, lakes and great | 
tidal streams. The captain of a ship surrenders its 
control wholly to the pilot while he is on board, on 
pain of forfeiture of the insurance on the vessel in 
case of disaster within that time. 

There is no craft, perhaps, in this country which is 
subject to more rigid rules than this. The pilots, for | 
example, of Delaware Bay have for a century been | 
governed by certain inexorable customs, as binding 
as laws. Their business obliges them to be sober, in- 
telligent, keen-sighted, and ready-witted men. When 
not in charge of a vessel, they are on large pilot- 
boats, which lie outside of the capes, sometimes 
sixty miles at sea, watching for vessels. 

The pilots of New York bay and of Boston harbor 
go even farther out to sea, and are sometimes met 
with from one to two hundred miles from the land. 
They are cruising about in the track of incoming 
steamers, and almost always appear in ample season 
to offer their services. But if no pilot comes, the 
ship lies outside the harbor and signals for one. The 
corps on the pilot-boat have regular turns, and the 
pilot to whose lot this vessel <alls is rowed out to her. 

He is bound to answer the signal by day or by 
night, in sunshine or in the fiercest storm. Nothing 
but the absolute certainty that the boat cannot live 
in the sea running between him and the vessel will 
release him from his obligation. 

A boy who wishes to learn this business must serve 
an apprenticeship. For Philadelphia pilots the term 








ot apprenticeship is six years, during which time the 
young man lives on the pilot-boats, studying the 
channels, soundings and dangers. Then, after a year 
= a half of partial responsibility, he becomes a 
pilot. 


—~+~ 
> 





BROUGHTON’S SAUCER. 


When Walter Scott was a mere youth he began 
collecting all sorts of out-of-the-way things. On the 
wall of his “den” were hung a cabinet of Scotch and 
Roman coins, a claymore, a Lochaber axe, and 
Broughton’s saucer, which was hooked up under a 
picture of Prince Charley, the young Pretender. The 
saucer had a history. Mr. Walter Scott, senior, was 
alawyer. One autumn, a sedan chair deposited, at a 


door, carefully muffled in a mantle. He was imme- 
diately shown to the lawyer’s private room, where 
he remained a long time. Mrs. Scott’s curiosity 
prompted her to ask questions which Mr. Scott would 
not answer to her satisfaction. 


One evening when she heard the bell ring for the 
stranger’s chair to carry him off, she entered the 
private room with a salver in her hand on which were 
two cups, saying that as the gentlemen had sat so 
long they would be better for a dish of tea. 

The stranger, a person of distinguished appearance 
and richly dressed, bowed to the lady and drank from 
the offered cup. Her husband refused the tea. 

As soon as the visitor had departed, Mr. Scott, lift- 
ing the window-sash, took the cup from which the 
visitor had drank, and threw it into the street. The 
wife remonstrated on the loss of her valuable china. 

“T can forgive your curiosity, madam, but you 
must pay the penalty,” said her husband. “I may 
admit into my house, on business, persons unworthy 
to be treated as guests by my wife. Lip neither of me 
or mine comes after Mr. Murray of Broughton’s.” 

While Prince Charley was invading Scotland, this 
man Murray was his private secretary. He was taken 
prisoner and redeemed his own life and fortune by 
yetraying several Scotch noblemen who were ad- 
herents of the Jacobite cause. Lord Balmerino, one 
of the Prince’s supporters, was brought before the 
Privy Council and confronted with the traitor. 

“Do you know this witness, my lord?” asked one. 

“Not I,” he replied. ‘I once knew a person who 
bore the designation of Murray of Broughton—but 
that was a gentleman and a man of honor, and one 
that could hold up his head.” 

The saucer belonging to Broughton’s tea-cup was 
preserved in the family, and young Walter made it a 
permanent feature of his collection of curiosities. 


—o+—___—_ 
GREAT AND LITTLE. 


It is rather inconvenient sometimes for a young 
man to have a very distinguished father. Alexander 
Dumas, the younger, refused for a long time all en- 
treaties to sit for his photograph. At length, one of 
his friends asked him the reason. “My reason is 
this,” said he. ‘I have more than once overheard at 
my bookseller’s a conversation like the following: 


** ‘Have you a portrait of Alexander Dumas?’ 

«Which of them, the father or the son?’ 

«<The father, of course, the great Dumas.’ 

“ «Here it is.’ 

***How much is it?’ 

«Two frances.’ 

«That is rather dear. No matter; two francs be it, 
then. But, of course, you will give me the son, the 
little Dumas, into the bargain.’ ”’ 


a similar experience. Visiting a sculptor’s shop, in 
the guise of a man, he saw a statue of himself, and 
wishing to know in what estimation he was held 
among mortals, he began asking the prices of the 
different statues. 

“How much is this Jupiter? How much is this 
Apollo?” Finally, he asked, with some trepidation, 
“And how much for this Mercury?” 

“Oh,” replied the sculptor, with the utmost non- 
chalance, “if you take the Jupiter and the Apollo, I 
will throw the Mercury in.” 


——~<@—_—___— 
HIRING A POET. 


The poet Longfellow received few letters in his 
long life which gave him more amusement than one 
from an impassioned lover, requesting him to write 
an ardent valentine for him to send to his beloved. 


“Imagine yourself young again,” wrote the swain, 


The Greek Lucian tells us that the god Mercury had | 


Mr. Wallace Buck, of No. Bloomfield, N. Y., was | 
cured of a varicose ulcer by Hood's Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
‘ essed | 
For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- | 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. 





REDUCED PRICES. | 


| 
We have in stock a limited number of the following 

sets of books. In order to close them out we offer them | 

at prices lower than will ever again be made. | 


THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


10 vols., 8,072 pages, 825 full-page illustrations, large | 
type, good paper, fine cloth binding. ‘This set was 
originally retailed for $18. Our price, until this edition 
is exhausted, only $5.75. 


SCOTT'S WAVERLY NOVELS, 


12 vols., 11,195 pages, 186 full-page illustrations, This set | 
is bound uniform with Thackeray. It was originally | 
retailed at $22 per set. Our price, until this edition is | 
exhausted, only $5. | 


KNIGHT'S HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


4 vols., 2,463 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Regular 
price, $4. Our price, until this edition is exhausted, 
only $1.75 per set. 


DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS, 
in half American-Russia binding, 15 vols., 15,500 pages, 
180 full-page illustrations. We have only 10 sets of this 
edition of Dickens’ in stock. The price of this edition 
is $30 per set. Our price, only $12 per set. 

All the above sets must be sent by express and charges 
paid by the receiver. When the above sets are gone we 
can supply no more at the same price. Order at once if 
you want a set, 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





















G. M.T. Johnson, Pub., Binghamton, N. Y. 


A monthly paper with handsome cover, each issue 
illustrated with tine cuts of different breeds of Fowls, 
Houses, Yards, Incubators, ete. Treating of all subjects 
pertaining to poultry. Itisa 


BOY'S AND GIRLS POULTRY PAPER, 


Only 50 cents a Year, Sample Copies, 10 cents, 
A BIC OFFER. 
POULTRY for PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT. 


An Illustrated Book on 
Poultry. Price by 
mail, 25 cents. 

In order to secure a 
largenumber of subscribers 
at once, we will send the 
paper fora full year and a 
copy of the book, postpaid, 
toany address, on receipt 
¥ of GO cents. Postal notes 

— : preferred, stamps_ taken, 
Address, “BOY’S OWN POULTRY PAPER,” 
Box 10, Binghamton, New York. 


$e For Lt. Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes and White Wyandottes, write 
to H. B. HALL, Windsor, New York. 


Ry For W hite and Brown, S. and R. CG. 
& Leghorns and Pekin Ducks, write to 
ae CHAS. F. EASTMAN, Easton,’ Md, 


























OR the convenience of those 
who may wish to try them, a 


SAMPLE CARD 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS | 


~ FOR SALE 
BY ALL DEALERS IN 
STATIONERY. 











pencer 


IVISON, 


Gontetning 26 Selected Pens, and a Specimen Sheet (9x12 inches) of Artistic Pen Flourishing from the 
S) an Compendium of Penmanship, sent post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents in stamps. 


BLAKEMAN & COQO., 





153 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





never forgive ’ou, Never!” 

















“Careful, Lion! If ou b’eak mama’s EDENIA bottle, mama will 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME EDENIA. 
LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 

















“and deeply in love with a young lady, who returns 
your passion, and who has promised to be your wife. 





until the brain has been relieved of this waste matter 
by its absorption into the circulation. By way of 





Then write me such a poem as you would write for 


yourself.” 
The letter concluded thus: “P.S. Send bill.” 








NEW EXPRESS CABBAGE, fi" sc" 
« fit for use in 
80 days from the sowing of the seed. The most 
important addition made in years to the 
cabbage family. In quality itis A No.1, Has 
comparatively few loose leaves, and almost every 
plant forms a fine head pe ag time. It holds its 
head admirably, and as it can be planted so close 
together, yields a very large crop. There are many 
cabbages called earliést, listed by other seedsmen, 
but I venture to say that this new and entirely 
distinct variety, which I now offer for the first 
time, will discount them all, It is unquestionabl 
one of the very best either for garden or field cul- 
ture. I can truly say there will be nothing offered 
this season more worthy of your careful consid- 
eration than this, the earliest of all cabbages. 
Supply of seed is very limited, so I solicit earl 
orders. Pkt., 25 cents; 5 pkts $1. Remit by Ban 
Draft, Money Order, Postal “Note, or Registered 
Letter, and address all orders to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.S8.—My new Catalogue for 1887 will be sent 
free with every order. It contains, among other 
things, Cash Prizes for Premium Vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of #1500, and also beautiful illus- 
trations of over 500 vegetables and flowers (20 be- 
ing in colors). These are only two of many strike 

ures, 
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For the Companion. 


YELLOW JACK. 

(This ballad is founded on the true story of the intro- 
duction of yellow fever into an English seaport town, as 
told in the Pall Mall Gazette. A ship, all of whose crew 
had died of yellow fever, steered straight into port, 
bearing its dead; and thus communicated the fever toa 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the town.) 


Down below the sea-line dipt the summer sun, 
Gladly earth and ocean saw the tyrant die; 
From the fort above the harbor boomed the evening 


gun 
And the gulls rose screaming from the cliff on high. 


Pier, parade and terrace flamed with colors gay, 
every ship in harbor with festal flags was drest, 
For the crowded seaport town kept holiday, 
And was fain to look her merriest and her best. 


Every eye went seaward as the cannon spoke; 

The echoes waked and answered and fell asleep once 
more; 
And sudden me the headland, thro’ the cloud of smoke, 

Came a gallant ship, full sail, and straight for shore. 


Red against the sunset her towering canvas shone, 
Jefiant at her mast head the penngn fluttered free, 
Past the fort and towards the harbof silent she bore on, 

Dip of flag nor sound of gun—no salute gave she, 








From the fort’s embrasure rang reminder loud, 
Still the pennon fluttered—still no answer came; 

“Lo, our flag insulted!” cried the watching crowd, 
“Give them solid shot, their insolence to tame!” 


With unswerving prow the vessel onward sped, 
And they hailed and shouted and reply was none, 

Right and left before her the pleasure-barges fled ; 
One she crushed and sank, but silent held she on, 


Shot a man-of-war’s boat swiftly from the pier, 
Hailed her—ran alongside—got them no reply; 
Up her side the crew went swarming with a cheer, 
“Now we'll teach them manners, or know the reason 
why.” 





Not a soul to meet them, and they stared aghast; 
Empty was the deck—no helmsman at the wheel 

Only one dead sailor, lying huddled by the mast, 
Girinned as if defying their pistols and their steel, 


Down the hack 
amazed 
For the crew and captain were lying dead below; 
Helter, skelter o’er the bulwark to their boat again, 
And back to shore in terror, hard as they could row, 


hateh they stumbled they rushed 





Quickly as they landed rumor went before, 
Pier, parade, and terrace emptied as they came, 
For the King of Terrors was steering for that shore, 
And they recognised his colors now and knew his 
name, 
Death, with his most dreaded henchman at his side, 
Death, all tierce and famished, maddening to be fed; 
But his appetite was glutted when the summer died, 
And more than half the dwellers in that seaport town 
were dead, 
Now the town has dwindled, now the fort is mute; 
But men still remember, and ballad-mongers sing 
Ilow they challenged Death —grim Death—himself for a 
salute, 
And how Yellow Jack avenged the insult to his king, 


HERBERT E, CLARKE. 
4@ 
For the Companion. 


FOR OTHERS. 


On the New Jersey coast there stands a quiet 
little farmhouse which was the scene of a long, 
heroic struggle, never recorded in any history. 
‘Twenty years ago it was occupied by Mrs. Blank, 
au woman of great beauty and intellectual power, 
a favorite in New York society. 

After her husband's death, she remained 
throughout the year in this country-house. One 
day a dissolute woman, in rags and bloated with 
drink, came to the door begging. Mrs. Blank in- 
quired into her history, found that she had some 
feeble wish to reform, to “be like other women 
again.”” She took the woman in, clothed her, 
gave her work. 

The woman brought her companions. 
Blank received eight of them. 
small, 


Mrs. 
Her means were 
To enable her to do this thing, she was 
forced herself to dress coarsely, to live on the 
plainest fare, to share in the work of her inmates. 
For eighteen years she ¢«arried on this charity, 
always keeping her house full. Many of the 
women were brought back to decency and re- 
spectability ; 
life. 

She labored to help each one, as if she were her 
own child. But she was often deceived by impos- 
tors; many of the women went back to a life of 
crime; still more were ungrateful. As time passed, 
too, her friends urged her to come back to the 
city again; to lead a life of ease and enjoyment 
in the society and pursuits for which she was 
suited. But she persevered in her work until her 
death, about a year ago. 


some of them even to a religious 


Molokai, one of the Sandwich Islands, as our 
readers know, is set apart as a Home for Lepers. 
Five years ago, a young priest, Father Damen, 
left his home and friends and gave himself up to 
work among these people, every one of whom is 
marked for a slow and awful death. 

For some time he was able to return for a yearly 
visit to his family and home, but last spring a 
farewell letter was received from him. 

“It is impossible,” he wrote, “‘for me to go any 
more to Honolulu, as the leprosy has broken out 
inme. Now that I am satistied as to the true 
character of my disease, I am more calm, and am 
resigned and happy among my people.” 

There he remains, administering consolation to 
the members of this wretched colony, more than 
ever devoted to the work of the Master now that 
he, like themselves, is living under the shadow of 
a terrible doom. Who, better than such a man, 
could inspire them with hope and confidence in an 
immortal life free from the spots and taints which 
in this lower world affect both body and soul ? 

This man and woman belonged to sects of 


| Bible and for himself a drum. 





widely differing creeds. But surely, they who 
have thus given their lives to their fellow-men are 
together, very near to that Saviour who is the 
Elder Brother and Helper of us all. 


—+or—____— 


GREEDY AND TURBULENT. 

When. Stanley began his road-building in Africa, 
he taught his men how to wield a sledge-hammer so 
as to break up the rocks for road-beds. The native 
chiefs looked on with wonder, and, as they saw large 
boulders broken into small pieces, shouted out a new 
name for the explorer—Bula Matari, or the Breaker 
of Rocks. But Stanley soon found that the breaking 
of rocks was not nearly so hard a task as the breaking- 
so that they would aid him in 
founding the Free State of the Congo. The physical 
work required only strength and manual skill; but to 
break through the ignorance and fears and prejudices 
of the negroes demanded prudence, good-temper, 
charity, firmness and tact. An illustration of the 
demands made upon an explorer, who aspires to 
plant civilization amid barbarism, is given in the 
narrative of his dealings with the Wy-yanzi, a greedy, 
turbulent tribe living on the banks of the Upper 
Congo. 





in of the savage tribes, 


He had bought from them the site for a station, 
and had left men to put up buildings. One day news 
came to him that the station had been burned to the 
ground, two men killed, and his steamers fired upon 
by parties ambushed on the river’s bank. 

Knowing that he was in for what the natives call “a 
war,” he retaliated with such effect that his firing re- 
sulted in the following casualties : two natives killed; 
one chief wounded while drinking beer in the woods; 
five men wounded; a woman’s front teeth knocked 
out by a bullet; seventeen pots of native beer 
smashed; several bunches of bananas cut down; one 
house perforated; one goat and three chickens killed. 

These native losses brought to Stanley a peace 
deputation, and with it an indemnity of a few dozen 
of brass rods (native currency), a goat and some 
fowls. The indemnity was rejected with scorn, and 
the deputation was informed that, as their people 
thought it a pleasure to fight, and a hardship to pay 
for the privilege of firing upon white men, the war 
would be resumed. 

It was also intimated to them that a big gun was 
expected to arrive in a few days, and then they would 
all be blown up to the sky. The threat led to the 
- of an indemnity valued at seventy-five dol- 
urs. 

In a day or two, after peace had been declared, the 
Krupp gun arrived, and an exhibition of its power 
was given for its moral effect upon the natives, who, 
upon seeing it, expressed their contempt for it. 

“If it were a gun,” they asked, “where was the 
trigger, stock, ramrod? And what, in the name of 
goodness, were the wheels for?” 

“Tut!” said some of them, ‘Bula Matari is joking. 
It cannot be a gun; it bears no resemblance to a gun. 
It looks like a fine piece of wood, with a deep hole in 
its belly.” 

The cannon was fired, sighted at three thousand 
yards. The recoil caused a fright among the natives, 
and the column of water heaved by it caused them to 
break out in exclamations of awe at the gun’s tre- 
mendous power. 

Stanley then explained to them how foolish they 
were to fight their friends, the white men, not one of 
whom had ever injured them, but, on the contrary, 
had paid them liberally for their land and produce. 

That they might celebrate a long peace, he gave to 
each one of the fifteen chiefs and elders a piece of 
cloth and ten brass rods, amounting in value to much 
more than the indemnity they had paid. 

Then their greed showed itself. Leaving the pres- 
ents on the ground, they went aside to hold a pal- 
aver, after which one of them reported to Stanley : 

“Bula Matari, we have been considering together. 
We are all of one mind, that you ought to give each 
of us two pieces of cloth and twenty brass rods to 
celebrate this peace.”’ 

“Take away the presents,” said Stanley to his ser- 
vant. ‘It isenough,” he continued, waving his hand 
to the chiefs. ‘The land is yours. Take it; we will 
depart forever. I am tired of you.” 

bp sprang the chiefs. 

“No! no! no!” shouted one of them, arresting the 
servant’s movement. “Stop! Be not angry with 
us; this is but the custom of the Wy-yanzi. If you 
had given us four thousand brass rods, we should 
have asked for ten thousand; if you had given us 
fifty thousand, we should have asked for ten times 
that number. 

“Don’t leave us. Give us the cloth and the rods, 
and we will go and celebrate the peace. Does not 
Bula Matari know the Wy-yanzi yet? Why, the 
greed of the Wy-yanzi is as insatiable as the appetite 
of the hippopotamus. Wy-yanzi love money too 
well to fight any more. So live in peace, and let your 
heart rest.” 











’ 








+O 
LONGFELLOW’S DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 


“The poet is born, not made,” but the truth he 
sings has come to him refracted and diffused by his 
surroundings. Longfellow is the homely poet, in the 
old English sense of that word, because he was a 
homely boy. His beautiful, invalid mother gave him 
the imaginative and romantic side of his nature, and 
set him an example of cheerfulness, gentleness and 
fortitude. She commended by her life the religion of 
the two great commandments, for she was a helper of 
the poor, a serviceable neighbor, and a simple, devout 
Christian. From his father came the sound good 
sense, the old-fashioned integrity, the courteous cor- 
diality, the unselfishness, the habit of adhering to 
duty, which marked the poet as a man. 


The first letter which he ever wrote, and which cost 
him a deal of effort—as many a boy who reads about 
the poet will readily believe—was to ask his father, 
who was then in Boston, to buy for his sister Ann a 
But the sister’s wish 
Was put first. 

Though he was a lively, impetuous boy, he so dis- 
liked loud noises that on one Fourth of July he 
begged the maid to put cotton in his ears to deaden 
the sound of the cannon. In later life he would close 
the shutters during a thunder-storm, because he dis- 
liked its violence, and on one of his book-plates was 
the motto “Non clamor, sed amor” (not noise, but 
love). 

One day he followed his elder brother, who was a 
natural sportsman, into the woods in search of game. 
He came home with his eyes full of tears, because he 
had shot and killed a robin. He never went fowling 
again. 

His first book, that is, the book which first took 
hold of his imagination and excited his mind, was 
Irving’s “Sketch-Book.” He was a school-boy when 
he read it, and its pleasant humor and melancholy 
tenderness held him spell-bound. The spe ras 
never broken, for the fascination of the book re- 
mained during his life. 

In the evenings, the Longfellow boys and girls 
opened their satchels, and gathered with their books 
and slates round the table in the family sitting-room. 
The father studied his law-papers, and the mother 
did the family mending. 

Studies over, there was, in winter, a game or a 
romp in the large kitchen, where hung a crane in the 
broad fireplace. The children slept in unwarmed 
bedrooms, and broke the ice in the pitchers for the 
morning ablution. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 
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In summer, young Longfellow would tramp through | 


the woods, or lie under a tree and read. At his pa- 
ternal grandfather’s farm, he followed the mowers, 
went for the cows, picked wild strawberries, ae ped 
into the dairy to see cheese and butter made, husked 
corn, and watched the spinning-wheel and the loom. 

It is not strange that the boy who received this sort 
of domestic education should, when his genius made 
him a poet, delight to sing of the hopes and joys of 
home, or that his verses should be so attuned that the 
common people read them gladly. 


aia 


For the Companion. 


THE SCAPE-GOAT. 


“And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
into a land not inhabited; and he shall let go the goat 
into the wilderness.—Leviticus xvi.; 22. 





A scape-goat I, on whom men’s sins are laid— 

I bear my burden out into the vast 

Unending desert, blank with —- sands 
Onstretching their interminable length. 

I burn beneath the pitiless, torrid sun 

And shrink before the simoom’s scorching blast, 
And all my fellows are withdrawn from me. 


In pastures green my happy brethren rove 

Far off; pleasant to them are summer streams, 
And low, sweet voices of the laughing breeze— 
But I, on whom men’s sins are laid, I go 

Alone, head-bent, heart-weary, with my shame; 
Burdened—outcast because none had the will 
To save, and all men have forsaken me. 





Is there no hope that in this wilderness 

Some cool spring bubbles, and some palm-tree waits 
To stretch its arms betw me and my doom? 

Nay! The long sands are bare, and I grow weak. 
On with my burden faring. 





But for me, 
Even for me, a call shall come at night, 
And on the sands the dawn shall rise, the sun 
Shall glare down pitiless, and find not me: 
Gone on, where through the peaceful fields of sleep 
Bells tinkle pleasantly, and waters flow, 
And by those streams I shall lie down and rest. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








HIS NOSE HIS FORTUNE. 


It is only a “third-rate” dime museum which cannot 
offer the attraction of a fat woman and a skeleton 
man, and no show is really complete without a Cir- 
casian beauty, a bearded lady, a tattooed Greek, and 
a Chinese giant. One wonders where all these mon- 
strosities are found. The market for skeletons and 
fat men is always able to supply a new show, and one 
feels like asking whence come all these people, and 
why are they never seen outside of the precincts of 
the “museum”? Do the managers of such shows 
raise these creatures, as farmers raise prize vegeta- 
bles? Yet the market is so glutted that it is difficult 
to obtain a “situation,” so to speak, as a curiosity. 
Think of offering one’s self as the greatest living 
skeleton, and of the mortification of being rejected 
as not thin enough! 


An amusing scene, which actually occurred in con- 
nection with a show familiar to those who were boys 
thirty years ago, bears upon the point that if a man 
is very remarkable in some one direction, he may win 
distinction and employment. 

The manager of the show, when in winter quarters 
in New York, advertised for a man with an enormous 
nose, the biggest nose in the world. ‘None but mon- 
strosities need apply,” was the wording of the adver- 
tisement. , 

One day there came to the manager’s room two 
men, whose noses were positively gigantic. Each 
came in answer to the advertisement, and each had 
been, apparently, previous to his meeting with the 
other, confident of meeting the manager’s demand. 
The manager was out, so the two applicants sat and 
stared at each other, until one of them broke. the 
stillness by saying,—‘‘I suppose we both came here 
for the same purpose, hey ?” 

“I suppose so. It’s as plain as the nose on your 
face,” replied the other, with a smile which lighted 
up his face so much that his nose almost cast a 
shadow. 

“Come, now,” continued the first speaker, “what'll 
you take to clear out before the manager comes in? 
Blessed if I don’t believe you’ve got the start of me 
in size. I thought my nose was ‘some punkins,’ but 
it looks like a hole in my face beside yours.” 

“Won't sell out on no ’count,” answered the other, 
cheerfully, seeming to be much pleased with his com- 
panion’s eulogy. “I’ve got the biggest nose in the 
world, and I’m going to exhibit it.” 

“Yes, but ’taint so much bigger’n mine, anyhow, 
and mine’s a more curious shape than yours. Come? 
I'll give you fifteen dollars to follow your nose 
home.” 

The man with the biggest nose in the world seemed 
to hesitate, but just then the manager entered. The 
two applicants sank back into their chairs, and glared 
at each other. The manager coolly put his hands 
into his pockets, and said,—‘‘Humph! You’re some- 
thing like! Just stand up, will you? Yes, that’s it. 
Together, so I can medsure one by t’other. There! 
Um! Well, you'll do (nodding to the man who had 
refused to sell out).” 

He then and there struck a bargain with the big- 
nosed man, whom he dubbed at once “The Unrivalled 
Proboscist of Australia!” The other big-nosed man, 
as he departed, gave vent to his disappointment by a 
remark which contained much bitter philosophy : 

“IT might be a grand success, if my nose was either 
a little bigger, or a good deal smaller!’’ 


+O 
QUICK-WITTED. 

Nature is a compensating mistress. She often 
makes hunchbacks witty, and thus distinguishes them 
above better formed men. Moses Mendelssohn, the 
philosopher, was thus deformed, and the wittiest of 
men. Frederick Il. of Prussia, who was fond of 
gathering about him literary men, artists and sing- 
ers, frequently invited Mendelssohn to the small 
suppers he gave at the palace. 


In those days Germany was cut up into a number 
of small kingdoms and dukedoms, the petty sover- 
eigns of which were haughty in ee ss Sage to the 
smallness of their realms. An ambassador of one of 
these small kings happened to be present at one of 
Frederick’s suppers, when Mendelssohn sat by the 
King’s side. 

The proud ambassador tried to chaff the little 
hunchback, who, with his quick wit, turned the tables 
at once upon his adversary. The ambassador subse- 
quently made a formal complaint to the King against 
admitting the plebeian into the royal circle. 

“Mendelssohn was my guest, as you were,” an- 
swered the King. ‘As you provoked him, you should 
be willing to accept the consequences.” 

“Oh, he is a man of no breeding; he would offend 
your Majesty, if he imagined that your Majesty had 
offended him.” 

“No, he will not offend me,” replied the King. “I 
would never give him a reason for feeling hurt; but 
if I did, he would never offend me.” 

“Will your Majesty, in order to test him, at the 
next supper-party write on a piece of paper, ‘Men- 
delssohn is one ass,’ and sign it ‘Frederick the Sec- 
ond,’ and put the paper on Mendelssohn’s plate?” 

“That would be a gratuitous insult. I can’t do it,” 
answered the King. But his curiosity to see how 


the matter would end persuaded him to write the | 


paper. The evening came, the table was laid for 
twelve, the paper laid on Mendelssohn’s plate, and 
the other guests, informed of the trial, assembled, 
eager to know the result. 


Mendelssohn, being short-sighted, held the paper 
near his eyes, read it, and gave a start. 

“What is the matter’? No unpleasant news, I 
hope,” said the King. 

“It is nothing,” answered the 

“TI demand to know,” said t 
would not have made you start. 
tell me.” 

“Oh, if your Majesty commands me,” replied the 
wit, calmly, “‘I will say that some one has taken the 
liberty to make a joke of rather bad taste with your 
Majesty. I’d rather not——” 

“With me? What is it?” 

“Why, somebody wrote here, ‘Mendelssohn is one 
ass, Frederick the second.’” 


ge 
1e King. ‘‘Nothing 
I command you to 





NOT SO EASY. 

Whatever is skilfully done has the deceptive ap- 
pearance of being easily done. In listening to the 
perfection of playing upon some musical instrument, 
the ignoramus might readily believe, in all honesty, 
that a little practice would enable him to accomplish 
the same result. Such honest conceit was that of the 
traveller who tells a story of his attempt at playing 
gondolier. It was the first time he had ever been in 
such a craft, and after admiring the skill and ease 
with which the gondolier manipulated his oar, he was 
struck with the idea of attempting the feat himself. 
Nothing looked easier than to imitate that swarthy 
Italian in standing on the rear end of the gondola, 
and dipping the oar in and out of the water. 


“You look tired,” said I to the gondolier. “If you 
like, you may rest awhile, and I will row for you.” 

Had I offered to stand upon my head and walk to 
Milan, the man would not have been more amazed. 

“You, signor!” he exclaimed; “why, you could 
not even learn to stand up here under two months.” 

“Pooh!” said I. “I have rowed boats on the Mis- 
sissippi. Do you think I don’t know how to work 
this lumbering thing on these smooth waters?” 

The gondolier smiled a very unsatisfactory smile. 

“Ah, bucno (good), signor / I take you where you 
have nice swim, signor, you take clothes off.” 

This was consoling advice to a confident oarsman ; 
but though it was not very flattering to my pride, I 
thought I might as well follow it. So I divested my- 
self of superfluous clothing, and —— for a first 
lesson in the Venetian art of gondoliering. 

As I have said, it appeared to be the easiest thing 
in the world. The gondolier stands at the extreme 
end of the long, slim boat, and the oar rests in un 
oar-lock standing a foot or eighteen inches above the 
deck. There is nothing td hold the oar in the lock, 
though this I had not noticed. It stayed there so 
easily as long as the Italian held it, that the idea 
never entered my head that it did not remain there 
of its own accord. 

I had scarcely taken position and made my first 
stroke, when the oar in some miraculous manner flew 
out of that lock, and I flew out of the boat into the 
water. Then I was grateful to the gondolier for his 
timely advice in regard to my clothing. Prepared for 
a bath as I was,  owam about for some time, and 
then climbed into the gondola again to resume opera- 
tions. It was only to meet with the same result. 

A third and fourth attempt proved no more success- 
ful, and having come to the conclusion that gondolier- 
ing was not as easy as it looked, I dressed, and placed 
the oar in the hands accustomed to using it. 


SCOPS, THE CANNIBAL. 


A South Boston gentleman, writing to Forest and 
Stream, gives an account of the capture and fate of a 
little screech-owl lately in his possession. Not long 
ago one of this gentleman’s friends wrote to say that 
he had an owl which he proposed to send for his 
friend’s acceptance. It had been caught in a novel 
trap. One evening the writer of the letter noticed 
that his pigeons did not enter their cote as usual, and 
that two of them were missing. Looking in, he per- 
ceived the owl seated on one of the pigeons gorging 
himself, while the other lay dead near by. Cautiously 
descending, he obtained a pair of thick gloves and a 
coal-sieve, and returning, captured the little robber. 

“T was greatly pleased to get the bird,” writes the 
gentleman to whom the owl was given, and on return 
ing home put it in a large hay-loft which was also 
occupied by a tame great-horned owl (Bubo virgin- 
ianus), thinking that he would be delighted to have 
so pretty a little comrade. 

“As soon as I let the little fellow out of the cage 
in which he was confined, he alighted on a perch op- 
posite to Scops, whom he perceived immediately, and 
gazed at as if petrified. Scops returned the stare 
with compound interest. x 

“Being curious to know how they would behave in 
closer proximity, I lifted the smaller owl upon a stick 
and moved him toward Scops. As soon as he felt 
himself moving nearer to his big enemy, he spread 
one wing (his left one) in front of his body as a shield, 
all the time giving vent to fierce hissings and snap- 
ping his beak in a defiant manner. 

“TI concluded from this that he could take care 
of himself, and gave myself no further anxiety con- 
cerning hinr. For a week all went well; but one 
morning I looked in vain for my little pet. All I 
could find was a few feathers corresponding to his. 
When Scops disgorged the usual pellet I dissected it 
and found the claws, beak, bones and feathers of my 
first, but I hope not my last, screech-owl. 

“I have known of a big trout eating a little one, but 
never before of a large owl eating a smaller one.” 


will 
HIS HONEYMOON. 


The following rather singular method of enjoying a 
honeymoon may commend itself to impecunious 
bridegrooms if it does not to their brides. The col- 
ored female cook of a family living in Boston came 
upstairs one afternoon, and, twisting the corners of 
her apron with embarrassment, said to her mistress: 


“You see, missus, I thought it mought be bes’ to be 
tellin’ you dat I—dat I done got married las’ week.” 

“Ah! and what is your name now, Hannah?” 

“Mis’ Williams, ma’am. You see, my husban’, he 
am a cook, too. He am a sheft in a hotel.” 

“A chef,eh? That’s very nice. And do you ex- 
pect to leave us directly ?” 

“Not d’reckly, mum. I'll stay for de present. You 
see, my husban’, he’s done gone to New York an’ 
Washin’ton on his honeymoon, an’ it'll be nigh onto 
six weeks befo’ he comes back.”—Boston Record. 





ter 
MEANNESS. 

Among most nations there is an instinctive recog- 
nition of the sacredness of hospitality. The Arab, 
the Indian, and even the “Georgia Cracker,” all feel 
the force of this, though sometimes persons who 
make greater pretensions forget it. 

An unpretending man, who had recently become 
rich, gave a dinner to a brilliant Senator from Ken- 


tucky. Dasing the feast, a man who sat next to the 
Senator looked at him significantly, and observed, by 





way of disparaging their host,—“‘Fools make feasts, 

and wise men eat them, you know, Senator.” 

| “Yes,” was the indignant retort; ‘and wise men 
make speeches, and fools repeat them,” disgusted at 

| his neighbor’s meanness in partaking of a man’s hos- 

| pitality, and then sneering at his defects. 
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For the Companion. 


SNOW. 


Floating, whirling, drifting, 
Strange little specks come down; 
Dainty, fairy crystals, 
From a distant wonder-town; 
Out of the dim cloud-spaces, 
That seem so soft and gray; 
Are they dust from the diamond blossoms 
That grow where the storm-winds play? 
I only know they are lovely, 
And I wouldn’t like to go 
To the very best of countries 
Where there is never any snow. 





Then Carol brought out the paints and brushes, 
and a new canvas all ready for a picture, and 
began his work. 

The thing he liked best to do was to squeeze the 
paints out of the soft little tubes they come in, 
and he did not think he was ready to paint till he 
had a little dab of every color in papa’s box. 

Just as he was ready to start, the door opened, 
and papa walked in. 

First he was surprised, and then he was so 
pleased with the little picture he saw, that he 
made both the children stand still till he took a 
sketch of them just as they were, and here it is 
now for you to look at. 

Mrs. HELEN MILLER. 


~~ 
+o 





For the Companion. 


SHEEP-HERDING. 





George came to Colorado to get a start in the 
world. 

He took a position on a large sheep-ranch 
where it was his work to go out early in the morn- 
'ing with a band of sheep and keep them grazing 
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two days west, two days north, and two days! to the family he lived with, and that it was his 
south. } duty to guard him. 

He seldom saw a person to speak to while; Mrs. Carroll was not used to dogs, and she was 
herding, and he found it difficult to remember in | frightened. 
which direction he should start his charge when! ‘“O my baby! 
morning came. He had not dreamed of this kind | she screamed. 
of life in the wide West. | Ino’s master came to her relief. 

He kept a journal and he had expected to fill it “He won’t hurt him,” he said, “but he won’t 
with tales of stirring adventure. But day after | let you touch him,” and taking up the baby, he 
day he made only this statement in it, ‘‘Herded | laid him in his mother’s arms. Ino, thinking he 
sheep all day.” ‘‘Herded sheep all day.” After | had fulfilled his trust, jumped down and ran off 
a while he wrote only “H.S.” “H.S.,” which | to his dinner. B. Gd 
meant the same thing to him. Later, he put two 
dots in the place of the letters, and his record for 
each day was made in this way, ‘.” 


The dog will hurt my baby 





ee +} . 


Enter ran across the garden to grandpa’s one 
day. It was almost noon. | 
“What are you going to have for dinner over to 

your house ?” asked grandma. 

“T dess a humpty-dumpty pudding,” answered 
the little girl; and grandma puzzled+over it as 
much as two minutes, before she happened to 
| think that Edie meant a roly-poly pudding. 





| 


, 





Just to think that tiny snowflakes 
Should fall, and fall, and fall, aq 
Till the great, old earth is covered, 
Houses and trees and all! 
The fences by the wayside 
Are crusted over with pearls, 
And around the gray, dead thistles, 
The white snow clings and curls; 
The mossy walls are powdered 
With little sparkling stars, 
And spangles of jewels are hanging 
From the rough old pasture bars. 
See, the boys are making 
An image out of the snow; 
How they laugh as they shape its features, 
And make its whiskers grow. 
Ugh! I shiver when I see him. 
My little sister said, 
“Let’s take him in and warm him;” 
But then he would drop down dead. 
I learned a pretty lesson : 
From the little flying flakes: 
One, added to another, 
At last a world full makes. 
They are like the little minutes, 
Easy to waste indeed, 
But, thousands put together, 
Will give us all we need. 
Floating, whirling, drifting, 
Strange little specks come down; 
Dainty, fairy crystals, 
From a distant wonder-town; 
Out of the dim cloud-spaces, 
That seem so soft and gray; 
Are they dust from the diamond blossoms 
That grow where the storm-winds play ? 
Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


——or— 
For the Companion. 
PAINTING LIKE PAPA. 


Katie and Carol lived in a queer little 
home of three rooms, away up near the 
roof of a tall house in New York. 

Papa was an artist, and the biggest room 
was the studio, filled with pictures, old- 
fashioned dresses, swords, and other odd 
things that he put into his pictures. 

The room next to that was the sitting- 
room, filled with mamma’s pretty things, 
and a round table, with books and a lamp, 
where they spent the evenings after it was 
tuo dark to paint; and the other room was 
mamma’s hbed-room. 

Katie and Carol had the funniest little 
bed-rooms you can imagine; they were 
just two corners of papa’s big studio, 
divided off by tall screens. 

When visitors came into the studio, they 
thought the hig screens were just to look 
at, but if they had peeped behind one, 
they would have seen a cunning little 
white bed and a chair. 

At night, when everybody had gone and 
the doors were locked, mamma _ simply 
turned back one-half of each screen, and then the 
little cots were right in the studio, and the chil- 
dren could lie in bed and look at the pictures on 
the walls and the easels, and through the wide 
door into the sitting-room, where papa and mam- 
ma sat by the table reading or working. 

It was great fun to live in this way, and when 
it came time for dinner, why, they all put on their 
hats and coats, locked up their door, and went 
down to the street, where there was a big restau- 
rant. There they took a little round table by 
themselves, and ate their dinner as nicely as 
could be, with no bother to anybody. 

One day it happened that papa had to go down 
town, and mamma was very busy in her room. 

It was a rainy day, and the children could not 
go out, so Carol thought it a good time for him 
to begin to paint, since he meant, of course, to 
paint pictures when he grew up, as papa did. 

He asked Katie to pose for him. She knew 
very well how to do that, for she often did the 
same for papa, only she thought she ought to be 
dressed up. 

Carol thought so, too, and they rummaged 
around till they found some of the dresses papa 
kept to put on to the people he made into pictures. 

With the help of Carol, Katie dressed herself in 
the gown she fancied and took her place to be 
painted. 


till near sunset. 





Two days in succession he went east with them, 





For the Companion. 


CHICADEE. 


“Here I come—do you hear me sing? 
No other bird is on the wing. 

Peep, little ones, at me, me, me, 

While I chirp—Chicadee, dee, dee. 

“Do you hear how the cold winds blow? 
Do you see all the white, white snow? 
Think you it frightens me, me, me? 
Not one bit—Chicadee, dee, dee. 

“Old Jack Frost, with a face so grim, 
Scowls at me as I laugh at him; 
Thinks he would like to see, see, see, 
Me less saucy—Chicadee, dee. 

“Dear little hands, as winter comes, 
Fling to the snow-birds dainty crumbs ; 
Then we’ll gather in glee, glee, glee, 
Singing—Chic, chicadee, dee, dee.” 

8. D. 
For the Companion. 


ON GUARD. 


Mrs. Carroll had come to spend the day, and 
brought her baby. 
the arrival, everybody crowding around to get a 
peep at his babyship; one taking off his cloak, 


another his cap, and the children bringing their 


rubber toys and picture-books to amuse him. 





There was a great time over 


One cold December night three-year-old Fannie 
woke up suddenly, and exclaimed, “O papa, just 
see how God’s weather makes my nose cold!” 


Baby had a royal time that morning, and he 
laughed and cooed, and chattered his magpie 
lingo, till his blue eyes wouldn’t stay open any 
longer. His mother cuddled him down on her 
arm, and with two or three swayings of her rock- 
ing-chair, he was fast asleep. 

On one side of the fireplace was a shoe-box, 
covered and cushioned with patch. It made quite 
a pretty ottoman, and Mrs. Carroll thought baby 
might have his nap on this, as well as in his crib 
at home. 

So a pillow and shawl were brought, and his 
babyship snugly tucked up for an hour. 

Pretty soon in came Ino, a little black and 
white dog, the pet of the family. Mrs. Carroll 
did not know that Ino was allowed to sleep on the 
patch cushion as often as he liked, and that he 
counted it his own. 

He was rather astonished at finding the baby 
on his sofa, but concluded it was all right, and 
there was room for him, too. So he jumped up, 
and curled himself in a round ball beside the 
baby, putting one paw over him. Of course the 


long, lithe, slender paw could not hurt the little 
one, and there they slept together for some time. 
Mrs. Carroll was in the next room at dinner. 
When the baby woke, she came to take him up, 
and lo! Ino refused to let her touch him. 
No doubt he thought the baby had been given 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
? 1 
ENIGMA. 
In craven, and raven, and haven; 
In riddle, and fiddle, and note; 
n cresses, and dresses, and tresses; 
In beaming, and streaming, and mote; 
In lotion, and potion, and notion; 
n money, and honey, and wine; 
In aster, and easter, and master; 
And quaintly, and saintly, and thine. 
My whole came into the Union, 
As students of history know, 
On the eighteenth of February, 


Just ninety-six years ago. IRIS 
2. 
ZiGZAG PUZZLE. 
x X X X 
xx KK KX 
A~AXXXXKXXKXXK X 
ma MKKKXKKXK XK XR 
xxx XXX XK xX 
x xX X XK XK X 
x XX X 
x xXX XXX 
xXx xXXXXK XK KX 
xXx XK XK XK K XK XK 
xXx XXX XK XK XK X 
x XXX XX 
x X X X 
xXx xX X XX 
x XX XX XK XK X 
x XX KX X XK XK X X 
Cross-words: The envelope of a comet; a 
blustering fellow; a highly-valued = spice; 
public esteem; a friction mateh; a person 


excluded from the benetit of the law; : 
fowl; an ecstasy; inclosedin a be 
‘aring animal; shadowy; narrow; 








an- 
y; 2 noisy, mischievous bird; a collection 
‘rary fragments; delicious. - 

The primal zigzags name a famous woman, 
who was born in Boston, July 23d, 1816, and 
who died in Boston, February 18th, 1876. The 





final zigzags tell what she was. DAIsy. 


3. 
AMPUTATIONS. 


1, Amputate making a shrill musical sound 
by contracting the lips, and get a game of 
cards and a fish. 

2. A species of red or yellowish red, and get 
a feminine and a masculine name. 

3. A short poem, and get a male child and a 
snure. 

4. A protector, and get a habitation and to 
watch. 

5. To spread upon, and get to bring and to 
liquefy by heat. 

6. Famed, and get a negation and a mas- 
culine nickname. 

7. Separated, and get a dress and induced. 

8. Three verses that rhyme, and get 
stumble and leased. 

9. A theatre, and get a short poem and upon. 

10. By no means, and get a negative answer 
and sage. 

The first letters of the first words, read 
down, will give the name of a general who 
was born this month; the second words, after 
amputation, read in the same manner, will 
name a celebrated poet whose birthday also 
occurs this month. 


to 


DYKE CLEMENTS. 
4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in satin, but not in gown; 

My second in feathers, but not in down; 
My third is in woollen, but not in crape ; 
My fourth is in raisin, but not in grape; 

My fifth is in tarlatan, but not in plush; 
My sixth is in laughter, but not in blush; 
My seventh in gingham, but not in print; 
My eighth is in tansy, but not in mint; 

My ninth is in cashmere, but not in gauze; 
My tenth is in chapter, but not in clause; 
My eleventh in muslin, but not in lace; 
My twelfth is in contour, but not in face; 
My thirteenth in beauty, and also in grace. 


In eighteen hundred and forty-two 
My whole did a certain man contrive; 

On February the twenty-first 
’Twas patented. Not one alive 

Could work the thing: *twas reserved for him 
Who invented another in ’forty-five. 


Conundrums. 


Who make the smallest pies in the world? Printers, 
for theirs are spelled with only two letters. 

Why is your future like the answer to this conun- 
drum? Because it will probably not be quite what 
you expect. 

” When is a man like the letter 0? 
ove. 

What bird might take its place in the army as a 
regimental staff officer? The adjutant. 

What is the difference between a lady’s bonnet and 
the man who made it? One is a hatter and the other 
is her hat. a 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


When he is in 


1. Sweet-heart. 


2. ist stanza=—to-morrow. 


2d =is. 
3d & 4th « =To-morrow is come. 


3. 1st stanza—ten, east. 
2d - eat, tale. 
ad a vent,stell. 
4th “ live, St. Valentine. 
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the result is thus told by the writer of this incident, 
from whom we quote: 

“Now two women besides herself are busy every 
day in the little back room of her house, sewing bags 
of yellow cloth which are exact counterparts of those 
In the same room the ener- 
getie young woman’s little sister and another little 


girl stuff the bags with sawdust from a bin in the cor- 
| ner, tie up the tops, and paste labels on the bags just 





WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order | 
Post-oflice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your nan 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed, | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot tind your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion, 


ANOINTING THE BODY. 


The practice of anointing the body with oil is very 
ancient. It prevailed not only among the Romans, 
Greeks and Jews, but Egypt and the 
East. In Egypt, and to some extent among the 
Jews, it was an act of hospitality to anoint the head 
of each guest. 


throughout 


Among the Jews, the copious pouring of oil on the 
heads of high priests, kings and prophets was one of 
the chief ceremonies of induction into office. Among 
the Greeks and Romans inunction followed bathing, 
and, in the case of the weakly, preceded it. This 
prevented the roughness of skin that would natur- 
ally result from a frequent resort to the bath—and the 
luxurious among the later Romans resorted to it and 
bathed several times a day. 
highly perfumed. Inone small Roman city an entire 
street was lined with unguent shops. 

Inunetion was also generally employed for medicinal 
purposes. The 14, doubtless 
simply means, let prayer to God accompany the use 


Much of the oil was 


passage in James 5: 


of the ordinary healing remedies. At the present 
day there is a tendency to return to inunction as a 
remedial agent. Inease the skin is dry and seurfy, 


the process will fully its natural softness. 


Frequent bathing renders the epidermis thin, and 


restore 


thus unduly exposes the terminal nerves; inunction 
would relieve this. 

At a well-known Sanitarium, inunetion with olive- 
oil was tried twenty years ago in cases of wasting 
disease. The results were so favorable that it has 
become a favorite prescription in various forms of 
disease, though, in most cases, cocoanut-oil is now 
preferred to olive-oil. 

In an article on this subject in the December “Laws 
of Life,” the writer shows that inunction has been 
found to be more satisfactory in its effects when ad- 
ministered by a strong attendant who is skilled to 
rub, rapidly and thoroughly, the surface of the body. 
The oil is more quickly absorbed, and there seems to 
be some value in the mere rubbing. 

The practice seems to be especially suited to cases 
in which the stomach and intestinal tract are unable 
to digest fatty food, 

It has been practised with good results in cases of 
consumption (tuberculosis), attended with great loss 
of flesh; innutrition, due to chronic inflammation of 
the digestive tract. From two to six times a week 
the application ean be made, according to the patient's 
power of absorption. 


$e 
NEW OCCUPATIONS 
When people who have “seen better days” sit down 
to look poverty in the face, it may at first seem that 
the world has not suflicient employment to offer its 
hungry millions. It usually happens, however, that 
there is still room for one more among the laborers, 
though the right man may not fall immediately into 
the right place. Courage, enterprise, and readiness 
to do with one’s might the first honest work that is 
at hand, seldom fails to ensure success. 


’ 


A few years ago a young woman, whose father was 
a well-to-do butcher, was left an orphan and poor. 
Her father’s creditors seized upon the shop, and even 
the furniture of the house, and the landlord, not find- 
ing his rent forthcoming, soon turned the girl and 
her little sister into the street. 

They had absolutely no friends from whom they 
could take help. The younger sister was a mere child, 
and therefore could not attempt earning her own liv- 
ing, and the elder had neither accomplishments nor 
physical strength. Therefore, as there was no chan- 
nel open to her, she proceeded to create one. 

Everyone has the hams that swing from 
hooks in front of meat shops. They are as typical of 
the butcher’s trade as three gilded balls are of the 
pawnbroker's, or a striped pole of the barber's. They 
look like the genuine, sugar-cured articles, but they 
are mere pretences—dummies filled with sawdust. 

The girl had made several of these for her father's 
shop, and it occurred to her that she might sell 
some elsewhere. She made two dummy hams, sold | 
them at once, and received an order for more. Hard | 


seen 





like those on real hams, giving the false presentment 
a very plausible exterior. 

“From being set into the streets without a penny 
in her pocket, two and a half years ago, the butcher’s 
daughter now has a comfortable home and a growing 
bank account, and she finds the demand for dummy 


hams so large that she and her assistants have their | 


hands well employed all the time.” 
a 
BILLY’S PROTEST. 

An English paper cites an incident wherein a goat 
not only resisted his human tempter, but emphati- 
cally vindicated his own principles. “Billy” be- 
longed to a regiment, and never was a goat more 
attentive to public duty than was he. In the mess- 
room he was a weleome guest, and received many a 
dainty morsel there from the friendly hands of the 
One night, however, it happened that Colonel 
Price, in a spirit of mischief, proposed that the goat 
should be offered a glass of liquor. Accordingly, he 
coaxingly held out his cup, and Billy, after a suspi- 
cious preliminary sniff, quaffed off the contents. An- 
other and yet another of the men offered Billy a 
drink, an invitation he could not think of declining. 


nen 


Finally, the large earthern vessel which held the 
beer at the head of the table was placed upon the 
floor, and Billy was directed to help himself, which he 
proceeded to do with such hearty good-will that he 
became helplessly, unmistakably intoxicated. 

The next morning he was absent from roll-call, and 
no one could tempt him to leave his stable during the 
entire day, When the second evening’s mess began 
without him, the Colonel was requested to bring the 
deserter before a court-martial of those who had wit- 
nessed his tippling. 

It was with difficulty that Billy was dragged into 
the room, which he evidently remembered as the 
scene of his disgrace. His appearance was greeted 
with a cheer, but sadly changed were his looks. His 
once glossy coat had an unkempt appearance, while 
the once proud and erect head was lowered in shame, 

“Come, Billy, take a drink!” said the sergeant, at 
the head of the table. 

The words seemed to rouse the animal. He lifted 
his head, his eye lit up, his fore hoof beat the floor. 
With a snort, a rush, and a bound, Billy butted 
full against the large earthern vessel containing the 
men’s evening allowance of ale, breaking it into a 
thousand pieces. Then, with his head once more 
erect, he stalked proudly out of the room. 

‘And really,” said the corporal who told the inci- 
dent, “Billy’s was the best blue-ribbon lecture I ever 
listened to!” 


— 
BAFFLED. 


A recent number of the Ottawa Free Press tells a 
story of a young man’s encounter with a bear, and of 
his novel expedient for ridding himself of his troub- 
lesome neighbor. The young man, Philip Kenalley, 
was walking homeward through the woods one after- 
noon, when he was unexpectedly confronted by an 
old bear, with her two cubs. 


The old bear regarded him, doubtless, as a danger- 
ous intruder, growled savagely, and made a rush at 
him. As a temporary chance of escape, he took to 
the nearest tree, up which he climbed, but only to 
find his situation as bad as ever, for the bear quickly 
followed him up the trunk, and got so close to him 
that she could paw the soles of his feet. 

Kenalley was greatly alarmed, and looked on his 
fate as not less unpleasant than certain, when a plan 
for frightening the bear flashed into his mind. Des- 
peration sharpened his wits, and he remembered 
having a box of matches in his pocket. 

He took off his straw hat, put his handkerchief 
into it, and set fire to them. When the hat was well 
ablaze, he dashed it into the face of the bear, which, 
frightened at the flame, began to retreat, and he fol- 
lowed up, or rather down, his advantage, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing his would-be slayer make off, 
followed by the cubs. 


HORSEMANSHIP TESTED. 


Candidates for appointment upon the mounted 
police force in Australia are required to give an exhi- 
bition of their skill in riding. This feature of the 
examination is made sufficiently amusing to those 
who conduct it, if we may judge from the account of 
an applicant : 


My next duty was to go through the riding busi- 
ness. At Sydney there was an old trick horse kept 
for the special delectation of candidates who were 
under the impression that they could ride. Sergeant 
Thompson took a delight in seeing these young fel- 
lows come off. I knew all about this artful old dodger, 
and was prepared. Having saddled him, I took him 
out on the green and walked him round. 

So long as I only walked, he went all right, but 
directly the sergeant sang out, “Canter!” down went 
his head, his back curled up, and his heels reached 
an elevation somewhere over my head. <A good cut 
with a cane, and a kick in the ribs with my heels, 
sent him-back into a proper frame of mind, and he 
cantered pleasantly around. 

“You'll do; dismount. You stuck on very well,” 
said the sergeant, in a disappointed tone. 


a 
GETTING A “HOOSE.” 


An English clergyman, living for many years in 
Devonshire, relates the following as a fair illustration 
of the quaint simplicity of the Devonshire folk : 


One very cold day in December he was making par- 
ish calls and on coming to a stream by a foot-bridge, 
was greatly surprised on seeing below him one of his 
flock wading up to his knees in water, for no apparent 
reason. He was blue with cold, but his face wore a 
very determined aspect. The clergyman, greatly sur- 
prised, asked, ‘Why, Robert, what in the world are 
you about? Have you lost anything?” 

“Aw, naw, sir,” replied Robert; “T aint lost nothin’, 
but, vou see, I be to sing bass in the choir Christmas 
day, and I be trying to get a hoose” (vernacular for 
hoarseness) .—Liring Church. 


——__>——_——. 
WITTY. 
At a recent gathering of literary men, a discussion 
was raised on the subject of the income of bishops, 


; and the amount of money those who have gone over 


to the majority have left behind them. 


In the course of the conversation, Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert observed that “it is easy enough for bishops to 
be good on five thousand a year; but,” added 
witty author, looking round upon his friends, “we 
have to be good for nothing, and”—a pause—‘some 


work was involved, but her trade was started, and | of us are.” 
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Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of M M4 
Coca is an invaluable remedy for all exhaustive states of | p Or] d ll abl Way 0), 


the nervous system, caused by excessive mental work. 
Northern 
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FINEST for all climes! 

Saizer’s Pansies 

lead the world in exquisite col. | 
ings and marvelous size;con- | 

ing 100 giant sorts often 

ring 4 in. in diameter! 

end 12c. for catalog and get 

5 pkg. elegant Pansy Seed. 
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| OFFERS SEVERAL MILLION ACRES OF FARMING, 
ORANGE, TIMBER AND GRAZING 


Lands For Sale, 


Situated in 20 different counties in the State of 
Florida, on easy terms, in lots to suit; also, 
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La Crosse, Wisconsin. | 
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R-H-Anten ComPANY SEEDS SENT. 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


ORSEPOWE 


Machines for SAWING WOOD with Circu- 
lar and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. Also Ma- 
| chines for THRESHING 






Town Lots 


| In desirable locations. For detailed information, 
address General Offices Florida Southern Railway 
Co., 40 Water Street, Boston, Mass; or Land 
Department, F. S. Railway, Palatka, Florida. 
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is offered and : = described in our 
CATALOGUE No. 60 OF “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 
Which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue is replete with new engravings 
of the choicest flowers and vegetables, and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and 
very full instructions on all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and, we believe, 
is the most complete publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), 
which may be deducted from first order. Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


37 Cortlandt St., 
ORK. 
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HIBISCUS, 


CHILDS’ NEW HARDY HYBRIDS. 
Entirely New and Magnificent Beyond 
: Description. 

rrand hardy Hibiscus, which were produced 
J rs of careful cultivation and hybridization, 
we now offer for the first time. Hundreds have seen 
and admired them at Floral Park during the past two 
or three y and considerable has been said about 
them through the papers. They are perfectly hardy 
in any place, and each spring send up numerous 
branches, which, from well-established roots, grow 5 
to 8 feet high, forming a dense clump, as seen in the 
cut, which is truly a showy object. The enormous 
flowers are produced in great profusion from July to 
September, and are over a foot across, being the 
shape of larges aucers. The colors range from pure 
white, through all the shades of blush and pink, to deep brilliant rose. Plants from seed bloom the first summer, 
and increase in size and beauty every year. For specimen clumps or masses in the garden or lawn they are per- 
fectly grand, being new and very showy and unlike anything else. Seed per paper, post-paid, 25c., 3 papers for 50c. 
ANSIES. Childs’ New Giant Excelsior, are the largest _and finest in the world. (See large Chromo in 
Catalogue.) They produce their gigantic flowers from May to December in great profusion. Mixed seed of 50 
colors, which are of marvellous beauty, 25 cents per 
“STORM KING.” This Grand New Double 


s we 
and grandest flowering plant of the age. Fine 











yaper. 
Perpetual Flowering Weeping Fuchsia, is the greatest novelty 
lants, 50 cents each; 3 for $1.00, post-paid. 


JILIES. Seven splendid sorts, including Auratum, for $1. Our list is the largest and finest in the country. 
ROSES. A fine stock of ali kinds. Our plants are all very strong and healthy. For 50 cents we will mail 


4 beautiful Tea Roses, red, white, pink and yellow. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. We have one of the largest and finest collections in the country. For 50 cents we 
will mail 5 grand sorts, all different colors. Do not fail to see our Chrysanthemum Chromo. The finest work of 
art in flowers yet produced, Size, 21x27 inches, 50 cents each, post-paid. Chrysanthemum seed 25 cents per packet. 

TUBEROSES. Childs’ New celsior Dwarf Pearl are the best. Dwarf habit, early flowering, large spikes, 
and large double blossoms of unexcelled fragrance, Select large flowering bulbs, 8 cents per dozen. 

#LADIOLUS. Childs’ American Seedlings. Large, beautiful spikes, superb colors. No two alike. 
bulbs, all colors mixed, 5) cents per dozen; $3.25 per 100, post free. 

FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. New Asters, Balsams, Phlox, Stocks, Portulaca, Petunia, 
Zinnias, Verbenas, Dianthus, Mignonette, Cucumber, Corn, Celery, Melons, Lettuce, Radish, Tomatoes, &c. 
We are headquarters for fresh, pure, and extra choice seeds. (See Catalogue for Complete List.) 

BULBS. Begonias, Gloxinias, Tigridias, Oxalis, and Amaryllis, of which we have the finest collection. 

PLANTS. ichsias, Carnations, Abutilons, Cacti, Azaleas, ‘Passion-flowers, Moon-flowers, Geraniums, 
Pinks, and many others strong and vigorous, all finely illustrated in our Catalogue. 

HARD LANTS. Spireas, Iris, Phioxes, Violets, Clematis, Shrubs, Vines, &c., in great variety. 

FRUITS. Strawberries, Raspberries, Grapes, Currants, Blackberries, also Peaches, Appl Pears, 
Mulberries, &c. We make a specialty of fruit trees and plants of such sizes as can be shipped by mail; well-grown 
roots which will give satisfaction, and cost very little. We will mail the 7 following grape-vines, fine vigorous 
roots, for $1.50:—Niagara, Pocklington, Brighton, Agawam, Concord, Perkins, and Telegraph. 

Our book of Lilies and Amaryllis tells all about growing them, finely illustrated, 20 cents per copy. 

The Excelsior Fertilizer for pot-plants, makes them grow and bloom luxuriantly; per package, 25 cents. 
Tobacco Soap, the only good thing to keep plants clear of insects, 30 cents per can, post- . 

Any of the above articles will be sent by MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, on receipt of price, and guaranteed to arrive 
in good condition. They are exactly as represented, and will more than presse those who plant them. Many 
years of liberal and honest dealings have secured tous our enormous mail business in is, bulbs and plants, 
which is the largest in the world. Canadian and ~~ buyers supplied free of duty and postage, as we have a 
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For the Companion. 


THE RISE OF THE NILE. 
By Mrs. Susan E. Wallace. 


The Saracens thoroughly subjugated the Egyp- 
tians, and treated them with more mildness than 
often falls to the portion of the vanquished. It is 
said the conquerors overran the domains of science 
as quickly as they overcame the kingdoms of their 
neighbors, and two centuries after the conquest, 
the son of Haroun al Raschid found, in the Valley 
of the Nile, the rich fruit of a scientific life. The 
Arabs dismantled Alexandria and Memphis, but 
they built observatories, and, profiting by the 
astrology of the Egyptians, studied the stars, and 
gave them names familiar now to every school- 
boy. And when the Caliph in 801 sent to Charle- 
magne, from Bagdad, the keys of éur Saviour’s 
sepulchre, as a pledge of esteem from the com- 
mander of the faithful to the greatest of Christian 
kings, it was the mingling of sound policy and 
delicate compliment, which yet marks the crafty 
and courteous Arab. 

The invading army found ruins so extensive 
and colossal, that the Arabic historian concludes 
the ancient Egyptians were long-lived giants, who 
were able to move tremendous blocks of stone 
by the use of magic wands. 

In the year 638, Memphis was a dead city, 
infested by robbers, employed by commercial com- 





panies, who searched the fallen temples and sep- 
ulchres for hidden treasures. The great under- 
ground vaults, many miles long, escaped destruc- 
tion, but the movable blocks of marble, the white 
walls of the fort, the granite temples of the gods, 
were quarries for the builders of the city, not 
named Cairo till two hundred years after its foun- 
dations were laid. And thus vanished Heliopolis, 
on the bank of the river opposite the new capital. 
The stones were easily transported when the Nile 
was in overflow, and the work was done rapidly 
and more carelessly than is usual with Arabic 
artisans. 

As I said, the pyramids have been quarries, and 
have not been blown in air only because danger to 
Cairo was apprehended from so great an explosion. 

The face of the sphinx has been a target for 
Mamelukes through centuries. They hurl their 
spears and level their guns at “the idol,’’ with 
infinite zest and vigor. Still do these remains of 
the Pharaoh’s survive, but it is only because the 
worshippers of the one God revealed by Mahomet 
had not the power or machinery to lay them low. 
Iconoclasm should have its limit, and the later 
Christian learns that even idols may have their 
uses. At their feet and on their breasts are traced 
hieroglyphs invaluable and irreplaceable if lost. 

Far up the Nile, near the last rapid, is a curious 
pagan temple containing stone tablets with the 
commandments of kings, and the words of hymns 
sung to the Nile on festival nights, when the over- 
flow commences. 

A massive stone table of black granite has 
recently been discovered, worked into the founda- 
tion of a house of Cairo. It is the record unin- 
jured of a pan devoted to the honor of Ptolemy 
Soter, and in the mosque of Amrou, most ancient 
of Egypt, are numerous pillars, supports of capi- 
tals in Greek, Roman and Byzantine workman- 
ship. No visitor can fail to notice the vast number 
of columns from old heathen temples employed in 
the construction of Moslem sanctuaries. 

The conquerors loved Cairo always, and lavished 
untold sums on it, besides the rich plunder af- 
forded by the neighboring cities. 

Amrou in his despatches described the Nile Val- 
ley as first a desert, then a sweet water lake, then 
a blooming garden; the three gradations given the 
country by the river, without which there is no 
life. 

The night of the seventeeuth of June is known 
as the night of the drop. From the kingdom of 
the myths, atraditional belief comes to our times, 
that during this night a mystic and magical drop 
from heaven falls into the Nile, and starts its rising. 
Anciently it was a tear of Isis, the beautiful god- 
dess with ambrosial locks, and it fell near her 
sacred home, the Isle of Philae. At once the 
sympathetic river began to swell, and Sirius looked 
on with a brilliance which outshone the sun, for 
the soul of that star was Isis. 

The genius or deity of the sacred stream was 
Hapi Mou. He is represented as a fat man, of a 
blue color, with aquatic plants for hair. The god 
had two statues at Luxor, and was employed in 
binding the thrones of the Pharaohs with the lotus 
and papyrus of Upper Egypt. 
to say it was easier to find a god than a man on 
the Nile banks, and we readily imagine idols of 
the beneficent deity ever present on the shores of 
Father Nilus. The water was so delicious, the old 
Sultans transported it to Constantinople. Persian 
kings carried it with them for their banquets, and 
a Roman general rebuked his soldiers for demand- 
ing wine in its presence. 

The rise begins at Syene, and in ancient days 





The Greeks used } 
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| solemn incantation chanted their hymns, and | 


speeded forward the torrent rushing toward the | 
thirsty sands. That solemnity was the grandest | 
event of the year, and was celebrated with incred- | 
ible pomp. A lovely virgin of noble birth was | 
crowned with garlands, and thrown into the river, | 
the bride of the Nile, to insure a plentiful inunda- 
tion and generous harvest. 

The Arab conqueror abolished the heathen sac- 
rifice, and the river did not rise for three months 
after the usual time of increase. 

The people were frightened, and Amrou wrote | 
to Caliph Omar to tell what was done, and of the 
threatened calamity. Omar returned brief an- 
swers, expressing approbation of Amrou’s action, 
and enclosing, in a letter, a note to be thrown into 
the Nile. 

It ran as follows: ‘*From Abd-Allah, Prince of | 
the Faithful, to the Nile of Egypt. If thou flow- 
est of thine own accord, then cease to flow; but | 
if it be God, the Almighty, who causeth thee to 
flow, then we implore God, the One, the mighty, 
to let thee flow.” . 

Amrou obeyed the command of the Caliph, and 
lo! the river rose sixteen cubits the following 
night. 

In Cairo the breaking of the Nile is still cele- 
brated. The dahabeeyahs are illumined with lan- 
terns and dressed with flags, little boats fly across 
the twinkling waters, and the air resounds with 
melancholy hymns of women in chorus of song, 
ending in wailings anything but festal to our ears. 
In the tents on shore are dancers, musicians, re- 
citers, laughter and feasting, vari-colored lights, 
and a dazzle of bright arms and costume. 

At midnight the men begin to work on the dyke, 





and at daybreak the 
Khedive and attendant 


officials in splendid uni- ; 
forms, appear in a tent 
overlooking the embank- 
ment, and testify that the 
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Nile has reached the height for bursting the dyke. 
The testimonial is forwarded to the sultan. The 
Khedive scatters small coin in the shallow edge of 
the river, the poor dive for them in the mud, and 
evil-minded and malicious tourists say the small 
coin grows smaller, and fewer in number, every 
year. 

There are misty legends that the bride of the 
Nile is now represented by a waxen image of a girl, 
blooming and decked in bridal robes; but I could 
find no foundation in truth for the story. 

Nor could I learn when and where it was the 
custom to seal a mummy finger in a costly casket, 
and fling it an offering to the god of the bursting 
river. 

One remnant of the obsolete ceremony survives 
in the rigging of a large boat called Akabeh by 
the Arabs. It is painted in brightest colors, and 
illumined with flaring lamps and streamers. You 
may leave Cairo in the afternoon on this sacred 
vessel, and sail to the Isle of Rhoda (or roses), 
and from its deck watch the night-long pageant. 

In the rosy glow of morning reckets and can- 
non, and thunderous shouts of multitudes an- 
nounce that the Nile has risen. 

At Rhoda, the traveller may see the Nilometer 
or measurer of the overflow,—a deep well con- 
nected with the river by a subterranean canal, so 
the height of the water in the well is precisely that 
of the Nile. In the centre is an exceedingly slender 
eight-sided pillar, on which exact markings of 
the rise are kept. Under twenty-four feet gives a 
scant harvest; under eighteen feet means famine 
for thousands. The sixteenth cubit indicated on 
the Nilometer is called the ‘‘Sultan’s water,” the 
annual tax being remitted if the river fails of this 
height. 

The visitor may go down the steps (I did not), 
and read for himself the record, and find the 
water level. And from this exquisite isle,—ah, 
how that beautiful sight comes back to me now! 
—he has the finest view of the*most imposing of 
oriental ceremonials. A miracle play of night 
and day, so aflame with shifting color, and alive 
with movement and resonant minstrelsy, that our 
wildest festivals in comparison are poor, tame and 
dull. 

No words of mine can give an idea of the Babel 





the priests, in gorgeous garments, with music and | 


of language, the tumultuous rejoicing, always 


| impelled by some magic underswell. 


THE NILE. 





within the limits of decency and sobriety. Maskers 
in formless mantles glide like ghosts through the 
crowd, and what wild uproar when one is discov- 
ered through his disguise, and struggles away 
again to some shadowy column, which may screen 
him from the searching blaze of the lanterns! A 
sense of the superhuman comes to the mind of 
one for the first time watching the swelling waters, 
which rise silently and surely, as though predes- 
tined by fate, and without rain or storm appear 


Christian and Mobammedan influences, through 
centuries, have been unable to make the fellahs or 
peasants comprehend that the Nile is anything 
but the direct gift of God. And the workers in 
the fields give Him the glory of the indescribable 
green, and the mellow grain with fat ears, which 
repay the sower a hundredfold. 

At all hours, in all times and places, there is this 
fearless recognition of religion; a constant refer- 
ence to the presence of the Omnipresent, which is 
admitted in our secret hearts, but named, alas, 
how rarely in audible petition by the common 
Christian ! 

— +> 
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A TENDERFOOT’S FRIGHT. 
A Story of the Cheyenne Raid of 1877. 


The hundred and fifty men, twelve hundred ponies, 
and ten camp wagons designated as round-up outfit 
No. 2, filed down from the prairie, and went into 
camp in a little valley at the head of Beaver Creek, 
preparatory to commencing the spring round-up 
the next morning. After the 
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night 
pointed, 
the 
made for the night, 
sat | 
by one of the fires 
and told — stories, 
one of which, re- | 
lated by Edward 
Williams, foreman of the Western Cattle Company's 
Ranch on Paint Creek, was particularly interesting. 

“Last year,” began Edward, “I had two young fel- 
lows from the States on the ranch. Their names were | 
Burns and Elliot, and of all the tender feet that come 
out here with their heads filled with foolish ideas 
about Western life, I think these two took the lead. 
They had read novels, till all that they seemed to 
think about was Indian fighting, rescuing fair maid- 
ens from bands of stage robbers, and life of that kind. 
They wore their hair long, rigged themselves out in | 
fringed and tasselled buckskin suits, and, in fact, 
made guys of themselves in every possible way. 

“T believe that they were sons of two of the stock- 
holders of the company, and had been sent out to get 
rid of some of their absurd notions of border-life. 
At any rate, the superintendent sent them down with 
a letter to me, telling me that they were two young 
men that wanted to be cow-boys, and that he relied 
on me to teach them the business, thoroughly, which 
you may be sure I did. 

“When the probability of an Indian raid began to 
be talked of last spring, Burns and Elliot were greatly 
excited, hoping that they could have a chance to dis- 
tinguish themselves. Their hopes were fulfiled. 

“After we got the news that the Cheyennes had 
broken out, and were heading our way, I told these 
two boys that I thought it was best for them to stay at 
the ranch, and not do any riding till the raid was over, 
as they had never had any experience in Indian war- 
fare, and in all likelihood would lose their scalps if 
caught out on the prairie by a war-party of redskins. 
I might as well have talked to a Texas steer, how- 
ever, for all the good it did. They told me that they 
guessed that they knew enough to take care of them- 
selves, so I let them go out as usual, thinking that, 
perhaps, they might learn a lesson. 

“Two days after this, I sent them out one morning, 
with orders to ride over to Wild Horse Creek, about 
ten miles from the ranch, to look up some stray 


herders ap- 
all 
preparations 


and 


several of us 





horses, and here they got into a difficulty that came 
near costing Elliot his life. 

“They reached the creek all right, which, at the 
| place where they struck it, runs through a bottom 
| about four hundred yards wide, bordered by low bluffs 
of white limestone. There is quite a lot of plum and 
| hackberry bushes along the creek, and it is about as 
| good a place for an ambush as you could find. They 
| were coming down the creek, when Burns’ saddle 
| girth came loose, and he stopped to fix it, Elliot keep- 
}ing on. It took Burns some time to get his girth 
| fixed to his satisfaction, and by the time he was ready 
| to start, Elliot was out of sight around a bend in the 
' bluff half a mile below. | 





“Just as Burns mounted, he heard three shots in 
quick succession, and directly after, Elliot's horse 
came galloping back around the bend, riderless, neigh- 
ing and turning its head from side to side, evidently 
badly frightened. 

“As the horse dashed by, Burns could see blood on 
the saddle, and his first impulse was to turn and ride 
for the ranch; but he hada good deal of manly pride, 
in spite of all his foolishness, and, after hesitating a 
few moments, he decided to go forward, and sce if 
Elliot had, indeed, been killed. 

“At first he started to ride on, but happening to 
think that if there were Indians in ambush he would 
be more conspicuous on horseback, he dismounted, 
and fastening his horse in a clump of bushes, where 
it would be out of sight, went forward on foot. 

“He kept close in under the bluff, where there was 
plenty of tall grass and wild currant bushes, working 
his way carefully along, and keeping out of sight as 
much as possible, and, after about half an hour of 
this kind of travelling, reached the bend. 

“By this time he was so nervous that he shook 
like a leaf, and had half a mind to go back; but he 
braced up his nerves, and kept on. 

“Just at the bend lay a big piece of rock that had 
fallen from the bluif over head. Getting behind this, 
he took off his hat, and looked over. 

At first he could see nothing, but in a minute or 
so he made out, as he thought, the form of an Indian 
warrior, behind a tuft of blue joint grass, about two 
hundred yards down the creek. The redskin was 
stooping down, and Burns could see that he had his 
knife in his hand, and appeared to be cutting away at 
something that lay on the ground. 

“It made Burns faint, but he nerved himself again, 
and resting his rifle over the rock, took as good aim 
as his shaking hands would allow, and fired. 

“At the report of the rifle, the Indian jumped for 
the bushes along the creek, and before Burns could 
get another shot, he was under cover. 

“Burns lay there behind the rock for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then, seeing nothing of his 
enemy, started to go back to his horse; but he no 
sooner showed his head than there was the report of 
a rifle, and there came a ball through the crown of his 
hat. The bullet came from behind a cotton-wood log 
that lay near the creek bank, and Burns saw that he 
was corraled, as the Indian was in such a position 
that he could command both sides of the rock, and 
easily shoot him if he tried to escape. 

“Burns then pushed his rifle over the rock again, 
intending to try a shot at the redskin, but the instant 
the top of his head rose up, a bullet struck the rock 
about two feet in front of his face, and glanced up, 
cutting a furrow through his hair, and filling his eyes 
full of dust. 

“These specimens of his enemy’s marksmanship 
showed Burns that he had need to be quiet. 

“He collected some pieces of loose stone that lay 
on the ground and built a parapet on top of the rock, 
leaving a port-hole to fire through, and from this he 
was able to shoot with some degree of satety. 

‘He fired several times, and every time that he fired, 
the redskin sent a bullet in return, and most of these 
bullets came close to him. , 

“He kept up his shooting, in hopes that some of 
the boys would hear it and come to his rescue, 

“T came in off the range quite early that forenoon, 
and had just turned my horse loose, when Elliot’s 
pony came dashing into the corral, covered with dust 
and foam. It seemed nearly wild with fright, and 
would not let me come near it, but I could see blood 
on the saddle, and that told me more than I wanted 
to know. 

“There was no one at the ranch, beside myself, but 
the cook, the rest of the boys having not yet come in, 
and at first I decided to wait till four or five of the 
latter errived, before starting to find out what had 
become of Burns and Elliot. 

“After waiting an hour, no one appeared; I became 
so restless that I could wait no longer; so I caught and 
saddled a fresh horse, and telling the cook to send the 
boys after me as soon as they got in, I started for 
Wild Horse Creek as fast as my horse could run. 

“As I rode along, I blamed myself, greatly, for 
sending Burns and Elliot so far away from the ranch 
though I considered that I had sent them to the safest 


| place on the range, as a party of Indians, to reach the 


creek, would most likely pass somewhere near the 
ranch, and I didn’t think that they could have done 
so without being seen. 

“I struck the creek about two miles above where 
Burns was, and, just as I did so, I began to hear dis- 
tant shots coming from down the creek. 

“T turned and rode in that direction. As T rode 
along, I could now and then hear a shot, the reports 
getting more and more distinct, and I soon began to 
think that I was getting as near the hostile grounds 
as I cared to go on horseback. 
picketed my horse. 

“T knew that the boys from the ranch would be 
along in a couple ot hours, at the most, and as there 
were enough of them to whip any war-party that we 
were likely to find, I decided to get a look at the 
ground betore they came up. 

“TI wrote a note, and left it fastened to the horn of 

my saddle, telling them that I had gone on ahead, 
and for them to follow, and started on down the 
creek. 
“The rifle shots still rang out at intervals, and I 
vas in hopes that Burns and Elliot had got in some 
-e where they could keep off their assailants till 
help arrived. 

“After going about half a mile, I could make out 
that the shots came from behind a bend in the bluff a 
little ways down the creek, and as I went through a 
clump of brush, I found Burns’ horse tied to a tree. 
Going ona little further, I could see that the shots 
were being exchanged between some one at the point 
of the bend, and a party down by the creek. So I 
went back a few hundred feet to where a cattle trail 
led down the bluff, and going up that, came out on 
the prairie overlooking the creek. 

“T went back to where I couldn’t be seen from the 
flat, and then went down till I was opposite the bend, 
when I dropped on my hands and knees and crept 
forward. 

“There was a fringe of high grass along the edge 
of the bluff, and looking through this, I could see 
Burns just below me, crouched down behind his rock 
breast work. 

“At first, 


So I dismounted, and 
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couldn’t see anything else; but just 
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then, Burns blazed away, and his shot was answered | 
from behind a log down by the creek; but I could 
see nothing of the last shooter—only the muzzle of a | 
rifle projecting over the log, the marksman being con- 
cealed behind the stump of a huge limb that extended 
upward at an acute angle with the trunk, forming a 
natural embrasure. 

“After waiting a moment, I spoke to Burns in a 
low tone, asking him what the trouble was. He was | 
frightened at first, hearing my voice so unexpectedly, 
but quickly recovering his senses, told me the whole | 
story, and said, ‘that if I looked, he was sure I could 
see Elliot’s body.’ 

“Sure enough, looking in the direction he pointed, 
I could see a dark form lying on the ground, though I 
couldn't see it plainly, owing to the long grass behind 
which it lay. 

“After studying a few minutes, I told Burns to stay 
where he was and keep up his shooting, while I went 
back up the creek, and got around in the rear of the 
redskin, and between us we would take him into 
camp. 

“I then retraced my steps, and getting in among the 
brush along the creek, commenced to work my way 
slowly along. 

“It was a rather dangerous effort, as I could not 


know but that the Indian had seen me; but I kept on. | 


“Burns kept firing away at short intervals, the red 
skin replying to every shot, and as long as the Indian 
wis kept busy, I felt reasonably secure. 

“At last I managed to reach a position from which 
I could get a glimpse of the Indian. 

“He was lying in some grass, so that I couldn’t see 
him plainly, but I could see enough of him to shoot 
at him, and pulling my rifle forward, I looked at the 
sights, cocked it, and drew a steady bead on the back 
of his head; but when I went to pull the trigger, my 
nerve failed me. 

Rs like murder to sneak up 
behind a man and shoot him in the back, even if he 
was an Indian and a murderer, and I made up my 
mind to wait till the boys came, and then try and take 
him prisoner 

“I noticed a clump of bushes about twenty feet be- 
hind him, and thought that if I could get behind that 
without his seeing me, I could make a rush upon him, 


seemed too much 


and capture him. 

“As soon as I decided on this plan, I laid down my 
rifle, took off my cartridge belt, revolver and spurs, 
knife, worm 
myself along through the long grass. 

“At last I reached the bush, and looking through 
the leaves, tried to get a good view of the redskin, in 
order to see what sort of a desperado I would have to 
handle; 
see him at all. 


and keeping only my commenced to 


but the grass was so long that I could hardly 
I could just make out that he lay on 
his face, raising himself on his elbows to shoot over 
the log. 

“So L drew a long breath, put my knife between my 
teeth, and springing to my feet, made a swift rush 
anda tremendous jump, coming down on that Indian 
like a coyote on a jack-rabbit. 

“T lit on my knees straddle of his back, at the same 
time grabbing his wrists and jerking his hands around 
behind him. 

“He uttered a yell that might have been heard a 
mile. 

“T let go of him, and lay right down on the ground 
and rolled with laughter. 

“The poor fellow looked as if he had been struck by 
lightning, for I had come down on him with such 
foree, that I had knocked him almost senseless, and 
had given his arms such a wrench that he could 
hardly move them. 

“As soon as I could speak for laughing, I asked 
him what he was doing there, and he told me that he 
and Burns were coming down the creek, that morning, 
when Burns’ saddle slipped, and he stopped to fix it. 
He kept on, and after going about half a mile he came 
on a big gray wolf lying in some long grass, and shot 
it. He said he had to shoot it three times to kill it, 
and after doing so, got off his horse and started to 
put the wolf on behind his saddle, but the horse took 
fright and got away. 

“After waiting a while, expecting that Burns would 
eatch the horse, he came to the conclusion, Burns not 
appearing, that the horse had started for the ranch, 
and Burns had gone after it, so he started to skin the 
wolf. 

“Just as he began he was shot at, and supposing 
that he had fallen into an ambush, he ran for the 
creek, and got behind a log. 

“Pretty soon he saw an Indian crawl out from 
behind a rock and shoot at him, but the redskin dodged 
back. 

“Elliot said he saw that he had the Indian trapped, 
and determined to keep him there till Burns got back, 
and then, as if a new idea had struck him, he wanted 
to know why T came jumping on top of him in such 
a manner. 

“T didn’t answer him, but standing up, called out to 
Burns that I had got the Indian, and that he had 
Elliot's sealp with him. 

“Burns jumped up and came running over, and the 
look on his face when he saw Elliot, was enough to 
make «a mule laugh. 

“Before he could say a word, however, the boys 
came down the creek, their horses on the dead run, 
and most of the had their bridle 
their teeth and a six-shooter in each hand. 

“It didn’t take them long to take in the situation, 
and then such a hoot as followed. 


riders reins in 


“The boys guyed those poor fellows most unmerci- 
fully, and the final result was, that the latter left in a 
few days after for the East, unable to bear the con- 
stant allusions to the way in which they had distin- 
guished themselves as scouts and Indian fighters.” 


oo 


A HINDOO STory.—When a base man has arisen 
from obscurity to eminence he is ashamed of his 
origin, and ungrateful to the friends who assisted 
him to rise. A story, told in India hundreds of years 
ago, illustrates these tendencies of base persons. 

Ina forest once lived a holy Muni, whose extraor- 
dinary austerities had given him unlimited power 
over nature. He was also a kind-hearted man 

One day he saw a crow carrying off a little mouse. 
He bade the crow give up its prey, and then he reared 
it with grains of rice. 

Une day as the mouse was playing near him, it saw 
@ cat, and in terror ran up Muni’s leg. 


so it was. 
until one day a big dog came up. 
back in horror. 


day, having seen a tiger prowling about, the dog 


| As long as the Muni lives everybody will know from 


“Poor mouse,” said the Muni, “‘be thou a cat.”” And 
Puss now inspired terror, but felt none, 
Puss put up her 


“Poor pussy,” said the Muni, “be thou a dog.” 
And so it was. 
“Who is afraid now?” thought the dog. But one 


came to the Muni with his tail between his legs. 

“Poor dog,” said the Muni, “‘be thou a tiger.” 

The tiger stayed with the Muni, who thought of 
him only as a pet mouse. Seeing them together, 
people said: 

“Ah! there is the saint and the tiger that was once 
a little mouse. 

Upon this the tiger began to reflect within himself: 
what a low condition I sprang. Therefore, I must 
get rid of him.” 

But the Muni, seeing the tiger ready to spring on 
him, said: “Wicked tiger, be thou a mouse again.” 
And so it was. 

Presently the mouse was picked up by a bird, and 
never came down again. 
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For the Companion. 
ECONOMICAL HOUSE BUILDING. 
By Charles F. Wingate. 


In spring, says the poet, “a young man’s thoughts 
are lightly turned to love.” As he gets older, and 


assumes or proposes to assume domestic responsibil- 
ities, the spring time brings thoughts of house renting 
and of building that little “Home” which is the cher- 


plumbing is needed? How is the house to be warmed? 
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Is there to be a furnace? etc., etc. 

A firm of New York architects have devised a skel- 
eton model of a country house which can be taken 
apart, enlarged, and bay windows, extensions or pi- 
azzas added, and if desirable it may be painted in the 
colors desired, so that its exact appearance will be 
apparent before the first shovelful of earth has been 
dug. This has been found a great help, and might be 
generally imitated. I saw a model of a child’s nur- 
sery of cedar wood, thus made by an amateur, which 
was very ingenious, and it proved very useful to the 
building committee when considering the plan. 

The chief criticism I should make on most modern 
dwellings is the disregard of sanitary considerations. 
Our architects pay too much attention to appearances, | 
partly because clients think most of a tasteful eleva- 
tion and handsome decorations, and partly because | 








the architects themselves have not sufficiently studied 
sanitary needs. 


or Bower traps, ventilated separately. Have porce- 
lain wash tubs, sinks and baths if you can afford it. 
Isolate your fixtures. 
lines, easily accessible or exposed to view. 
underground tile drains, but iron pipe hung along the 
cellar wall. Never run a soil pipe into a chimney flue, 
as the foul gases may come through the plaster. 
all plumbing fixtures next to outer walls with direct 


grease traps for kitchen sinks. 
choking with grease, pour lye or potash and hot water 
down pipes to clear them. 
bad smell. 
Remember, sewer gas does not come from sewers 
alone, but from every inch of foul waste pipe. 


I think that if the vital importance | vantage. 


Carry all pipes in straight 
Don’t use 


Put 


sunlight, and do not depend on light shafts. Don’t 
connect tanks or refrigerators with drains. Arrange 


to burn your garbage, and to ventilate gas lights. 


Don’t have fixed basins in bed-rooms. Provide 


To prevent drains 
Disinfectants won't cure a 


Sun and air are nature’s disinfectants. 


In country houses earth closets can be used to ad- 
Cesspools should always be ventilated by 


of good plumbing, ventilation and drainage was set | two openings. To show why, fill an empty pickle jar 
| 


forth more strongly than it has been by architects, | 
their clients would not be content with so much faulty 
work in this line. 

When I consider the sanitary deficiencies of dwell- 
ings of rich and poor alike, in all parts of the country, 





I welcome this opportunity to speak through the 


with smoke, and see if it comes out easily. 
visiting card across the mouth, and the smoke will 
disappear like magic. 
over the cesspool, raised at the corners on bricks, and 
a six-inch galvanized iron pipe run up a tree. 
and see daily and hourly the terrible consequences of | cesspool should 
neglect in this direction, I am saddened and amazed. | soil. 


Place a 
Therefore, have a stone slab 


Every 
also be tight, and not leak into the 


If there is any smell, pour copperas dissolved in 


water into the cesspool. Any one with a litle ground 


columns of so widely circulated a journal a voice of | can get rid of his drainage by irrigation, using a flush 


warning. I have just come from a journey to a dis- | t 


tant city to inspect a dwelling adorned with every | 
luxury that taste and wealth could provide. A lovely 
boy had just died of zymotic disease, and the plumb. 


ank and small tile pipes carried close to the surface, 


which will dispose of the wastes over an acre or so 
safely. 


Do not occupy a dwelling immediately after its 


ing, though executed regardless of cost, was crimi- | completion, as so many persons do before the paint 


nally defective. Yet this is but one of hundreds of 


| 





We all tire in time 


ished hope of every family man. 
















of living in boarding-house, hotel, flat 
and hired house, and he must be an 
easily satisfied being who does not antic- 
ipate that some time he may possess a 
few teet of soil and a dwelling, how- 
ever small, of which he may, perhaps, 
say, like Touchstone, “A poor thing, but mine own.” 

Of late the public has been attracted by the adver- 
tisements of a number of very taking publications 
and by descriptive articles in periodicals, some of 
them written by architects of standing, which profess 
to show how to build cheap, tasteful and comfortable 
homes. Their alluring titles and handsomely drawn 
elevations and ground plans have, no doubt, tempted 
many unwary persons to seek to carry out the direc- 
| tions given inthem. Asa general rule, however, it 
will be found that either the plans given in these 
works are hideously ugly, or if the designs show taste 
and skillful arrangement, the houses will be found to 
cost more than their estimated outlay. 

Few laymen can understand a building plan on 
paper, or can anticipate just how a house will look 
when it is erected. They will certainly attempt to 
make changes while it is going up, and this means 
extras of every kind, and often very costly ones. 
Most persons need to build one or two houses before 
they know what they want, and it is far better to em- 
ploy an architect who has had experience, and who 
can make suggestions and develop one’s ideas in a 
practical way, than to go ahead blindly, or to merely 
duplicate an existing dwelling. The experience of 
Silas Lapham, in Mr. Howells’ novel, is that of hun- 


a residence they want, but who find in the end that it 
is better to trust toa good architect. 

The truth is, we Americans are conceited enough to 
think that we can do anything without special train- 
ing; sail a ship, edit a newspaper, fight an army, 
administer a government, teach a school, or build a 


voted a life to such special business. We admit that 
it takes asmart man to run a hotel, but that is the 
single exception where ignorance is not blissful pre- 
sumption. A little humility would greatly adorn our 
national character. 

Therefore, I say to the intending house builder,“Be 
modest and wise enough to employ an architect, and 
you will save yourself much trouble and much money.” 

The first thing to do is to make up your mind what 
you want. Read Mr. Gardiner’s charming “House 
that Jack Built.” Look through some volumes ot 
“The American Architect and Builder.” Examine 


critically the houses in your neighborhood, and decide 
what features in them strike your fancy. Then from 
a study of your needs and your means, jot down 
roughly on paper a few settled requirements as a 
basis for consultation with your architect; how many 
rooms of each kind, and especially how many closets; 





shall there be a spare room for guests? How much 


dreds who fancy they understand just what sort of 


house, as well, if not better, than one who has de. ; 


cases of which I have personal knowledge. It is 
these sad experiences 
that lead me to cry 
“halt” to the decorator 
and the upholsterer, and 
to turn with weariness 
from the glowing accounts 
of esthetic interiors, 
bric-a-brac, hand-painting 
and needle-work which 
fill the art journals and 
magazines. What folly 
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to lavish fortunes on things which please the eye 
and soothe the senses, if death lurks behind the gor- 
geous wainscoting, and poison pervades the palatial 
| home! 

Let me, in conclusion, offer these brief hints to the 
intending builder: First, don’t build at all unless you 
can afford to have your house well drained, well 
ventilated and wholesome. Make it safe, above all 
things. Does it not seem absurd to have to offer such 
advice? Second, secure a dry, sunny and cheerful 
site with a southern exposure if possible. If in a 
town or city, try to get a corner lot. It will be worth | 
the difference in cost. Third, have a high, airy cellar, 
with plenty of windows upon opposite sides so as to 
assist ventilation. 

Never build a house, or occupy one without an air 
space under it. Even on sandy or gravelly soil the 
cellar should be concreted to exclude ground air. If 
there is to be a furnace, have a tight cold air-box of 
galvanized iron, and raise the end tour feet or more 
above the ground level, so as to secure a pure quality 
| of air. 

The best mode of warming a building is by a hot 
water apparatus. It may cost a little more than 
steam, but will keep a more uniform and wholesome 
temperature. 

A good furnace will serve if large enough, and if 
not pushed too hard so as to burn the air. There 
| should be an evaporating pan automatically supplied 

with water in every furnace. A good plan also is to 

hang a crash towel in front of each register with the 
| lower end dipped in a pan of water. This will keep 
it constantly moistened. The catarrh, so commonly 
complained of everywhere in this country, is due to 
our over-heated and too dry houses. 

Furthermore, our houses are not ventilated suffi- 
| ciently. Open fire places are good, but not enough. 
| Ordinarily, skylights cause a down draft. Windows 
| will not serve in cold weather, and they cause chilling 

drafts. Every dwelling should have an opening at 
the roof as large as the cold air-box to the furnace, 
and a wing or other form of ventilator, which will 
suck out the foul atmosphere, “a stirabout of solid 
particles,” as Huxley calls it. Not one out of a hun- 
dred houses has such provision. We give our wives, 
children and dependents plenty of oatmeal and beef 
and bread, but their lung food is a vile compound, as 
full of poisonous germ life as an old cheese is of 
wrigglers. 

Don’t have too much plumbing. Let it be of the 
best materials; extra heavy cast iron pipes; no gal- 
vanized iron or tin vent pipes; with “wash-out” 

, closets, not the pestilent “pan” kind. Secure good S$ | 














and plastering are fairly dry. But wait until it has had 
time 
“The first year for your enemies, the second year for 
your friends, and the third year for yourself.” 


to season. Remember the Spanish proverb, 


——> = 
BLINDNESS. 


O, loss of sight, of thee I most complain! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeons, or beggary, or decrepit age! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me’s extinct, 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annul’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. 
—Milton. 
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THE BOYS’ ROOM. 


“T like the plan of your new house very much, my 
son,” said old Mrs. Lane to “David,” whose pros- 
perity was showing itself by a change of homes. 
“But where is the boys’ room?” 

“That is what I have asked him many times,’ 
the meek little mother of ‘the boys.” 

“Well,” replied David Lane, as indifferently as if 
he were speaking of a kennel for his dog, ‘you can 
poke boys away anywhere! I can’t afford to finish 
off a nice room for two great romping, tearing fellows! 
Why, mother, when I was a boy I slept in a great un- 
finished garret, and I’ve often got up in the night and 
hammered a shingle over a hole to keep the rain off 
my bed.” 

“Yes, David; but we were very poor then, and your 
boys would sleep in a garret and nail shingles over 
holes, too, if it was necessary; but God prospered 
your father after that, and He has prospered you, 
and the boys ought to share the blessing. Where do 
you mean to put them, David?” persisted the old 
lady. 

“Well, in the chamber of the short L. The ceiling 
is low, and the half-windows come down to the floor, 
but they don’t care. If they had a palace of a cham- 
ber, they wouldn’t stay at home evenings,” and David 
Lane took up his hat, and went out. 

Morton and Willis Lane, two great boys of fourteen 
and sixteen years, were brimming over with life and 
fun. They played ball, rowed boats, practiced gym- 
nastics, scraped on violins, blew horns, whistled, 
sang and shouted, and thus relieved, as by safety 
valves, their surplus animal spirit. 

This did very well by day; but when night came, 
or storms raged, they were like caged eagles. If they 
went into the sitting-room, they were forced to sit 
still lest they should disturb their father, who was 
always closing up his day’s accounts there. If they 
went into the kitchen, they were sure to give offence 
to old Betty by leaving foot-prints on her well-scoured 
floor. If they drummed on the piano in the parlor, 
they disturbed their sister’s study, or made some- 
body’s head ache. So they too often took up their 
hats after tea, and went off to sit on a fence with 
other boys, or to rove about town, whistling and 
singing and shouting. 

These boys were in a fair way to be ruined for want 
of a cheerful home-shelter, and they would have been 
but for one blessing—they had a grandmother who 
thought their comfort and enjoyment of more impor- 
tance than that of an occasional visitor of their sis- 
ter’s, or a bevy of country cousins who came there 
twice a year to do shopping, and thus saved a hotel 
bill. This good grandma had a little money, and 
half-a-dozen homes; so she was not afraid to express 
her opinion on this subject, now that she had come to 
them for a long visit. The new house was being dis- 
cussed again one evening, and her opinion was asked 
upon some matter. 

“David,” she said to her son, ‘“‘who is that large 
chamber for with the bay-window and two mantel- 
pieces?” 

“For company, mother,”’ was the reply. 

“What company? I didn’t know you expected 
any,” said the shrewd old lady. 

“Oh, for any one who happens along. By-and-by 
Emma will leave school, and have company, you 


said 


know. James’ wife and Cousin Hepsy come down 
twice a year to shop, and always stop here a night or 
two.” 


“But your own boys come here to sleep three 
hundred and sixty-five nights in the year, and have a 
thousand times the claim on you that any ‘company’ 
have.” 

“Yes?” 

“What arrangements have you made for them?” 

And the father repeated the remark he had made 
to his easy wife so often, that “boys didn’t care, and 
that they could cuddle down and sleep anywhere.” 

“But these boys must not sleep anywhere after the 
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new house is done. Unless you divide that long spare 
chamber into two moderate sized ones, and give one 
to them, I shall settle them in the room you have 
planned for me, and make my home with Catharine. 
She has plenty of room, and is always urging me to 
come to her. I will not crowd your sons out of a 
room.” 

David Lane loved his mother, so the result was 
that the long “spare chamber” was finished so as to 
meet the wants of the boys. 

Two happier boys never lived than these two when 
the time came for furnishing and ornamenting that 
room! Grandma took the matter into her own hands, 
and said they should have everything to their mind, 
as long as they kept within bounds. 

“Now, what do you want in your room?” she asked, | 
when the house was nearly done. 

“In the first place, we don’t want a carpet, because 
somebody would be always telling us not to kick holes 
in it. We don’t want black walnut furniture, nor a 
big looking-glass, nor china vases, nor anything grand 
that scratches, or tears, or breaks,” Morton said. 

“Well, say what you do want, then,” said their 
grandmother. 

“Well, grandma, we want an oiled floor and | 
two of your great braided mats; and an open fire- 
place with your brass andirons from the garret; and 
a big hearth, where we can pop corn and roast nuts; 
and we want bright wall-paper, with pictures of the 
country; and two little iron beadsteads with blue 
spreads; four chairs, painted blue; a glass-case for 
our stuffed birds; shelves for our books; and lots of 
hooks to hang our bows and arrows, violin, French 
horn, boxing-gloves, bats, and Indian clubs on. 
These, with the old sitting-room lounge and the old 
easy-chairs, will make us the most comfortable boys 
in the world.” 

“Tll go with you to-morrow to buy all you want 
new, and it shall be a present from me to you,” said 
the dear old lady. 

“Grandma, dear,’”’ said Willis, ““‘we don’t want a | 
single new thing! Let us have the old things that 
nobody else wants; and then we'll feel easy,—besides, 
T like the home-things better than new store-things. 
Let us have what father was going to send off to | 
auction.” 

“That is a good thought, dear boy,” said the grand- 
mother, “and a week from to-day we will begin to | 
fashion this ‘boys’ paradise.’ ” | 

Before the month closed, the “Boys’ Paradise” 
was complete, and a score of wise fathers and moth- 
ers, with several scores of less wise boys and girls, 
had been invited to see it. 

Not one of Victoria’s sons to-day enjoys his splen- 
did apartments more than our young friends enjoy 
theirs. Even their father, although he affects to 
scorn such things, is sure to take every stranger up 
there, and to say, “‘We thought we'd make these fel 
lows happy for once.” 

No one now complains of the Lane boys for hoot- 
ing from the top of stone-walls, or howling about the 
streets by night; and their mother says their music 
and their company do not disturb her half as much as 
the anxiety as to where they were by night used 

to do. 














Character wins in the end, and all its sacrifices 
are turned into gains, and become the coin of life and 
of God. “Character is everything,” said an American 
statesman, when dying, and glancing back over an 
eventful life. “He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things,” is an eternal law. 

A paper passing under our eye brings an illustration 
of the truth before us in a pleasing manner 

“Shine, sir?” 

And a-bright, manly-looking lad of nine summers 
stepped up to a gentleman in the Grand Central 
Depot, New York, and casting his large brown eyes 
up into his face, asked, ‘‘Shine, sir?” 

“T want my shoes polished,” said the gentleman. 

“Then, I would be glad to shine them, sir,’’ replied 
the boy. 

“Have I time to catch the Baltimore and Ohio 
train?” 

“No time to lose, sir. 
before it pulls out.” 

“Certain of it?” 

“Yes, sir. Shall 1?” 

“Yes.” 

And ina pair of seconds the bootblack was down 
on his knees, and placing his box in operation was at 
work. 

“Don’t let me get left,” said the gentleman. 

“TI won’t, sir,” replied the boy, as he plied both 
brushes with rapidity. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Paul Fay.” 

“Ts your father living?” 

“No, sir, he is dead—no one but mother, I and the 
children. The train is going, sir.” 

The gentleman reached his hand in his pocket, and 
drawing out a silver half dollar handed it to the boy, 
who pulled out alot of change, and began to count 
out the correct amount. The gentleman moved off 
toward the train fearing, he would get left, and before 
the little fellow could get to him the train pulled 
out. 

Two years later the same gentleman was called to 
New York on business. He had forgotten the little 
bootblack and his forty-five cents change. 

As he wandered up the street the second day after 
his arrival, he was approached by a lad who said: 

“Were you ever here before?” 

“Yes, bubby,” was the reply. 

“When?” the boy asked. 

“About two years ago.” 

“Didn’t I shine your shoes at the Grand Central 
Depot?” 

“Some boy did.” 

“Well, I'am the boy, sir, and I owe you forty-five 
cents. I tried to get to the train, but I couldn’t—hon- 
estly I couldn’t—and here is your money. I was 
afraid I would never see vou again. I didn’t intend 
to keep your money ;” and saying this, the boy pulled 
out a lot of change, and, taking forty-five cents, 
proffered it to the gentleman. 


I can give you a good job 








The letter—written in Atlanta, Ga.,—which relates 


the above incident with its pleasant sequel, mentions | 


the recent death of Mr. , one of the most 
upright and honored citizens ot that city. He was 
the boy who many years ago blacked the New York 
gentleman’s boots at the “Grand Central”—and re- 
turned the “change.” 

The fact that the New York gentleman was so 
pleased with little Paul that he adopted him and 
educated him, only adds a circumstance to the biog- 
raphy of a boy who probably would have grown up 
a good man without the aid of wealthy friends. One 
act of simple integrity illustrated his character—and 
his sacrifice to principle was gain, here and eternal. 
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«¢ And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth with hair disheveled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 
Dead he lay there in the sunset.” 


asa the body of Mondamin, 
So the old tradition tells us, 


Sprang the Indian corn, the maize-plant, 


For the blessing of the nations. 
Thus was human life transmuted, 
By the power of the Great Spirit, 
Into magic seeds containing 

Vital strength for all who hunger. 
This the grain which mother Ceres 
Scatters for her western children ; 
Whence, the people, in her honor, 


Named the essence of the maize-grain 


Cerealine, the food of Ceres. 

In the Land of Indiana, 

Where the Red-man once abounded, 
In the City of Columbus, 

Named for him who first discovered 
This our continent of corn-fields, 
There is made for all the nations, 
Cerealine, the Flakes immortal, 
Cerealine, the food of Ceres. 





"THE LEGEND OF CEREALINE. 


The series or twelve original pictures, illustrating ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,” of which the above 
is asmall example, will be mailed to any one who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Indiana. 
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HE advantage of using an article that is pure and always uni- 
form, is, you are certain of having the same satisfactory results. 


Eight prominent Professors of Chemistry, of national reputation, 
have analyzed the Ivory Soap, and the variation in each is so 
trifling that the quality of the ‘‘Ivory” may be considered reliably 
uniform. Each pronounced it to be remarkably pure, and a su- 
perior laundry soap. 


‘ There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
Ivory’;”” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it, 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 


“just as good as the 
lack the peculiar and remark- 


“Did n’t Know ’t was 
Loaded” 


May do for a stupid boy’s excuse ; but 
what can be said for the parent who 
sees his child languishing daily and fails 
to recognize the want of a tonic and 
blood-purifier? Formerly, a course of 
bitters, or sulphur and molasses, was the 
rule in well-regulated families ; but now 
all intelligent households keep Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is at once pleasant 
to the taste, and the most searching and 
effective blood medicine ever discovered. 

Nathan S. Cleveland, 27 E. Canton st., 
Boston, writes: ‘* My daughter, now 21 
years old, was in perfect health untila 
year ago when she began to complain of 
fatigue, headache, debility, dizziness, 
indigestion, and loss of appetite. T con- 
cluded that all her complaints originated 
in impure blood, and induced her to take 
Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine soon 
restored her blood-making organs to 
healthy action, and in due time reéstab- 
lished her former health. I tind Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a most valuable remedy for 
the lassitude and debility incident to 
spring time.” 

J. Castright, Brooklyn Power Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “As a Spring 
Medicine, I find a splendid substitute 
for the old-time compounds in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, with a few doses of Ayer’s 
Pills. After their use, I feel fresher and 
stronger to go through the summer.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Is a new effect in decoration, produced in a 
simple and easy manner by using 


“VESUVIUM” 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials generally, 
and manufactured only by 
Se. B. BaNwTtis =, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 
or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 
heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 
Send stamp for circular, and mention Companion, 
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fon 25 VERRS Hecyt* 
aind become the favored remedy 
for ali Lung diseases. 
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BEARDING LION AND LIONESS. | 
Many an old man can recall the glow with which he 


first declaimed the lines from Marmion : 


“And dar'st thou then 
Po beard the tion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 


The lamented martyr of Equatorial Africa, Bishop 
a deed of 


could manifest 


Hannington, once illustrated those lines by 


cool, calm courage, such as only he 


from whom all fear had departed. 


one day, about a mile from his 
suWwan animal moving through 


He was botanizing 
African camp, wien he 





still, and glared upon the bold man. 
Only a few paces separ tied Hannington from the 





bereaved lion and lioness, but he ke pt his eyes fixed 
upon their yellow orbs, und, placing one foot slowly 
behind the other, ba | away, until he had placed 
a hundred yards between himself and the transtixed 


beasts. 
Then he turned and walked quietly away, musing as 


to how he should secure the skin of the eub he had 
killed. Turning again, he retraced his steps, until he 
Was near enough to see the lion and the lioness 
walking around their dead eub licking its body, and 


filling the air with their growling 
At this moment an nuknown faee r caught his eye. 


He plucked it, took out his note-book, pressed the | 
flower between the leaves, and classified it as far as 
he was able. 

Then he ran forward a few paces, threw up his 


arms, and shouted. The 
turned tail, and bounded 
countered such a fearless 


lions stopped, looked up, 
uway. They had never en- 
antagonist before. Han. 


nington shouldered the eub, and earried it until he 
met his runaway gun-bearer. 

Giving him a good scolding for fleecing, he made 
him drag the carcass to the camp. The boy walked 
in terror, looking behind every moment, for he ex 


pected to see the lious bounding after him. He could 
not sleep for two ort nights afterwards, feeling 
the lions would come into camp to seek their 


iree 


rhe natives of the village were stirred with admira 
tion of the white man who had dared to kill “a child 





“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an admirable 


remedy for Bronchitis, Lloarseness, and Coughs, 
+> 
Thurber, Whyland & Co, 


pure, and the best in the world, 


are 
Use no other, 


*s Spices 


[Ade 


Have you Catarrh’? 
try Without danger of humbug 
chemist, 


here is one remedy you can 
Send to H.G. Colman, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, for trial package of his 


Mention this paper [Ade. 

The Human Hair. 
delicate 
holic wash 
affinity 
Cocoaine, 


this 
nt, by burning it with a/co- 
which has no 


llow many persons abuse 
and beautiful ormame 
s, and plastering it with grease, 
the and is not 
a compound of Cocoa-nut OL, ete., 
is readily 


absorbed, 
is unrivalled 


for skin, 


as a dressing for the hair absorbed, 


its falling off and promoting its healthy growth, (Ade, 


| and music, 8c. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash.St.,Boston,Mass. 


| 


the dense mimosa rub. He tired; the animal fell, 
and proved to be a large lion's enb. 

The bishop's gun-bearer, a negro, seeing the prey 
and knowing w nitt would follow, ran away, shouting, 
“Run, benana, run!” ‘The shout was accented by a 
double roar. Looking around, Hannington saw a | 
lion and a lioness bounding towards him. 

Had he ran, he would have been overtaken, and 
torn to pieces. He deliberately faced the enraged 
beasts. They as suddenly checked themselves, stood 





{Ade 


absolutely | 


Catarrh eure His only mode of advertising is by | 
giving it away. Vostaye, 2 cents. Judge for yourself, | 


Burnett's 


and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
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The best stock of Ribbons and Supplies in the 
le 


world at wholesale and reta 
HORT-HAND Witting. 
WRITING. 
Chart containing — Set Self-Teaching Lessons in 
either art, 1@ Cents; both arts,-2@ Cents, No stamps 
accepted. HAVEN'S COLLEGE, Phila., Pa. 


DYSPEPSIA | vornsn: 


You can do it. Others have 
THE HERBOLINE CO.,, Jamaica Plain, 


PLAYS FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


Dialowzues, Charades, Tableaux, 
School, Chureh and Parlor; also 
Send stunp for Catalogues, 

LISHING CO., Chic 





“make-up 
DRAMATIC 
ago, Illinois. 
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and Parrots, cheap. Book on Birds, 25e, 
G. C. HOLDEN, 9 Bowdoin Square, Boston, package 2% cents. C, L, BURR, Springfield, Mass. 
OREIGN STAMPS, 100 fine, all different, many INV AIT:ID 
rare, ets. And-page Price-List sent on applica- 
tion. Sheet, on ipproy al, ent to re 


E. A. HOLTON, 8 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
WHY PAY RETAIL PRICES? 

when you can buy Tlarness, Hand-made, Best Oak 

Leather, for $6.50, $8.50, S10), $lz pain $15. Double Sets, 
0, $25, SH, NA t subject toa al, 64-page cata- 

logue free. KING & ( On, W hotesal att fr's, Owego, N. Y. 
AMERICAN TY DE. WRITER EXCHANGE 
164 LaSalle St. Chicago. 
If you want to BUY, SELL or EXCHANGE, write 


URSELF. 
Particulars free for stamp. 
Mass. 


and entertainments for 
* materials, 


PUB- 
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ELECTRICAL _APPLIANCES. PATTERNS. FO FOR SCROLL-SAWING, 


HOW, MADE Scroll-Saw Machines, Woods, Tools codelime: 
This valuable book cout TREE rd om  — YJ] terials used by the Scroll-Sawyer. Largest and 
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HORACE VAN SANDS, 733 Broadway, NEW YORK. finest Stock in the U. ew Goods. Low prices. | 
Ss z f rge illus. Price-list of 

\ USIC. “1 Saw Her in Violet Time” and 60 pieces full Saws, ete. —- sat by Ae et ond A panies Heth offaws, 

VE sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltzes, etc., Pattern, and eleven | 


Designs, a handsome 10c. 
Coupon offers. It will pay you to - nd the lve, No at- 
| tention paid to postals. LJSO V ILKINSON 
| Ce Dey 7 and 77 State Street, C And Lt 


INGALLS’ 5O-cest OUTFIT! 
Th J Stam ing ati a? 
100 STAMPING PA ERNS, including | 
Alphabet, Box = ol Youaen, Pad, Felt 
Panel, and Silk to work it, 


5 FANCY WORK-BOOKS 


We send this Outfit, tisend -paid, for 50 cents. 
Get up a Club! We will send 12 of these Outfits by 
express for $4. Address J.F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass 


POLYGRAPH," ‘sit 


by the aid 

gof which 
achild can produce millions 
of Drawings, combines 
straight and curved rules,di- 
viders, protractor and scale, 
As a Scientific Toy it is 


all for be. ** WHITE WINGS” and 100 songs, words 


A DAY town Setting 


{$840 $5 $4 to $5 the Nickel Tidy 

Holder, Every fam- 
ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 
16c. in | 2c, stamps. W. Hi Hasselbach, box Adl Sandusky, O. | 


“ ” 
STUTTERING LAND IND. STAMMERING 
ermanently CURE ° JOHNSTON, 
~ # a <a ing Garden od Phitetsh fia. Reference 

Wood and Jno. G. B. Me Elroy, Professors 
U ea rsity of Pa.; Jno. D.Wattles Publisher S.S.7imes. 


TS. 


Py, A. LE — ANN, SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, Washington, 
D.C. No charge unle ss patent is secured. Send for circ. 









































GIVEN AWAY! A package jent. Lnvalu- 
SEED Mixed F lower Seeds (500 kinds), able to lattices making Fancy 
with PARK’s FLORAL GUIDE, all for 


Sent on trial, by 











2stamps. Every flower-lover delighted. Tell all your | ’ . in stamps, 
friends. G. W. P- , Fannettsburg, Pa. -_ 2 ore A+ — 
t#~ Be prompt. This ‘offer appears but once more. | #, M. TRIFET, 408 w _ St., Boston, Mass. 








oreo sie , EOQUIPOISE WAIST. 





The best Waist ever made for 


' Ladies, Misses, Children & Infants. 


For full particulars see large adve 
tisement in PREMIUM LIST for 1886, 
or address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 


fect. Send fo for entalogue. 
Wwm.L 1d. Ce. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


A year is being 
$ earned by compe- 
tent, thrifty men 
having a team, selling the tr Bon Washer. CEL- 
EBRATED EVERYWHERE, Sample on TRIAL. 





The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. 
| 50c., and $1. 
forit and keep in readiness. 


NY ONE desiring four of the BEsT NOVELS ever 
written, can seud and get 
‘TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“‘ALoNE,” by Marion Harland. 
‘Guy Eariscourt’s Wire,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
‘TRUE as STEEL,”’ by Marion Harland. 
The whole Four sent by mail, postage Sree, for 
ee — DOLLAR, Or either one for 25 cents. 
. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York. 
* (Successor to G. W. CaRLETON & Co. 


~ YIELDS TO > EVERY MOVEMENT ‘OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the Diagonal 
Elasticity of the Qoth 
(which our agente tgs er 
exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.35 


ee 
and upwards. Mention this pap * 
. 


CROTTY BROS., Chicago, 


~HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
It cures 


Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
Ask your Druggist 











| 237 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass, 


me 


Particulars free. J. WORTH, Box 5006, St. Louis, Mo, — 


Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 


CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rechester, N. Y. 


BILIOUSINE:; A two-cent (stamp sent to SNOW 


& EARLE, Providence, R. L., will 
obtain by mail a “trial pae kage” of Biliousine,a sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, C ‘onstipation, Indi- | 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and | 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. | 

PRESS, $3. Cireular size, $8. 

Sa Ty 
YW, 
ne a Wi Send 2 st" ps for catalogue, pres- | 
"1 ses, ty cards, &c., to factory, | 
Bye 
Northern Winters, and learn about 
Send 50 cents for Southern 


Newsp: ipe r size, $44. ve set- 
CARDS KELSEY & CO., Meriden, al 
Six months on trial. Address 














roved Excelsior a 

ELF-REGULATING, PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

‘ Guaranteed to hatch as oe: a 

percentage of fertile eg, 

other ery nad brome H 

Illustrated (a: ¢ free to those 

i who mention ‘thi 8 paper. 
cents for our book on ‘Poultry 

oe Raising and Artificial Ineubation.” 


Champion Mfg. Co; 
QUINCY, ILL. 


WHILBUR’S 


OSSETA 


ane finest Powdered Ch 












Lowest priced 
first-class 














ting easy; printe d disevtions. 
SOUTH, CLIMATE. Escape cold 


LJEALTH, | 


Southe ch Climates, 
Journal of Health, 








+t, 4 7 : GCE . | uires no boilin yi ~ +} fort fies 8 
HEALTH PUBLISHING C6 Moy As sheville b eo Cet aw ‘hildren.? Buy of your dealers ae se. Dyspepties 
Readings, Di: tlogues, Tableaux, Shad- for trial can, H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, “Philadelphia, 


’ 
ows, Games, for School, ¢ ‘lub, Parlor. 


PLAYS: 


“GOooD M ANNE ne shew book 
Catalogue. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 


of Etiquette, VRI- 
ER,” 3ve. ‘Se nd ° phon for large 
T. 8. DEN ISON, Chicago, Illinois. 












of the lion.” It was fur more dangerous, they said, aS fashion. Always regains its 
than to kill the lion’s mate. : MONTHLY GALAXY OF MUSIC shape after pressure. For 
The ants destroyed the cub’s skin, but the tuft at 4g) ontains 500 full size pages of New, Pop sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
the end of its tail is still preserved as a trophy of one Tfaxy ''!8r and Choicest Voeal and Instru- = umproved iy 
of the coolest and bravest acts ever performed by a | AN@yg mental Music ina year for only $1.00. All nevenqwuponts will | 
man. al! three months (125 pages Music) on trial, be yronee ute 
25ec, Sample copy, 10c. Address, nd for price-list, 
Galaxy of Music, 408 Wash'n St., Boston, Mass, | COL U MBL A RUBB K RCO., 
Payson’s Undelible Ink is simple, reliable and ~ c w ie Ac ROSS THE | Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass, | 
satisfactory. Established 50 years, Sold by all druggists, woop CARD N, for fancy 
L ‘ Calli Cc or ti ~ a ss use; the 
a = a Seseeien - ~~ st Novelty for Calling Cards, Birthday Cards 
A clear comple xion, free from pimples, may be | ¢¢ %, and most valuable for Hand- painting and GEN é $ CEN | S 
had by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, ‘Try it. (Ade. | De corating. Send 25 ets. for 50 samples, ineludin x 
> a rfect cross-section of wood, one four-hundredth 


The Cheapest Book ever published in the 
world, Charles Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers,” 206 pages, | 
octavo volume with 20 illustrations,—just published in 
Simmons & Co.s Five-Cent Library. Send 10 cents 
(tive for book and five for postage). 

G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION | 


mparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. Re 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


IOWDER. == 


JA. POZZONI, 


of on inch thick. 


K. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N.Y. 
ICE ano ROLLER 
SKATES. 





SPRINGEI ELD.MASS. 
ALOGUE FREE 


BIRD MANNA 


Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna restores the 
song of cage birds, preve nts their ailments, keeps them in 
rood condition. If given when shedding feathers, it will 
n most cases carry the little musician through this eriti- 
cal pe iod without loss of song. Sent by mail on receipt 
of bets. BIRD FOOD CO.,, 400 N. 3d Street, Phila. F ae 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 


ew Standard Amusement, comprising 
Sinipie Games for the Young, Elaborate Games 
for the Social Circle, Intricate Games for the 
Ingenious. Set of 36, in handsome box, with 
instructions, post-paid, 25 cents. A cheaper 
set, to learn the game, 10 cents silver. 
FRANK H. RICHARDS, Troy, N. Y. 


NSY SEED 





y The great secret ‘ofthe 
® canary breeders of the 









@ S8t. Louis, Mo. 


‘THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 

A most delightful, fragrant and permanent perfume. 

Combining delicacy of bouquet, originality of odor, 
with corresponding lasting qualities. 

It is a delight * the sick. 

It is a perfume for lady or gentleman, 


Satisfaction is guaranteed. 





From the great Pansy 
Specialist of Germany 








{ TO ® A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. | who has been awardéd 7 "ae Tn handsome half- pint, pint, and quart bottles, with 
4 m 4 70 first prizes at the great $ . : 
$3 7 SAFET . rr ein-ton an GO vii Mi ch. | Exhibitions he ld at Hamburg, Altona, Berlin, V jenna, code Suameaneeeies . ust ce ible Of Druggist oF 
° OLDER VO, HONY, MEISE. | Bt. Petersburg, Antwerp, Bremen, Stuttgart, Cologne, Dry Goods Paha weike the proneistor ess or 

Campanini Canaries, trained singers, Erfurt, Dresden, Leipsic, Prague, Fr rank fort on the Main. | se ° 


Lubeck, Kiel, Hanover, Lueneburg, &c, Mixed colors per | H. W. ATW OQD, 846 Broadway, New York. 






s peak: CHAIRS 


NEW PATTERNS! 
Send for Illustrated Circulars, to 


For Beau 
—, I ry 


Why did th 


of this country use over ‘thirteen million cakes of 


of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli. 
BRS and Cheapness, Unequalled. | 
Ss Propr riet Canton. Lass. 


rai 























Procter & Gamble’s Lenox Soap in 1886? 


Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand why. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 


| German C orn Remover, 


25e. 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25¢. 





2he., kills corns and bunic nS. 


ZRBC, 


|BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
: ; ONL 





vad 


SSINWVH 'SYAI 





£ 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 











FLLGER-CIN. 
The best Farm, Garden, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery 
Perfect Automatic Gate. 
Fences. [ron and Wire Summer Houses, 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $$ PANTS. 


Any person writing to the 
American Express Co., 
in Boston, inquiring about 
us, will receive a reply 
concerning our reliability, 
and particularly referring to 
our readiness to refund 
money at buyer's request 
for any cause, even when 
it is clearly the buyer's fault 
in measuring. We are so 
seldom called upon to thus 
buy back our goods that we 

can well afford to make this 
offer, for that privilege and 
the xeneral excellence of 
these famous pants have won 
us the confidence of mail 
buyers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. We also refer to 
30 of the leading weekly 
papers of the land. 

Send us 6 cts. for package 

of samples and rules for self- 
measurement. Will include 

good linen tape-measure if 
you will ‘mention this paper. Or, if you cannot 
wait to see samples, tell us about what ¢ ‘olor you prefer, 
and send your inside leg and waist measures, together 
with $3.00, and 35 cents postage and packing, and we will 
take entire risk of pleasing you, sending them by mail 
or prepaid express. 

At our office may be seen thousands of testimonials, 
like the following from Dist.- Attorney Neal, of Clil- 
ton, Dakota, who writes :—Allow me to acknowledge the 
receipt of the two pairs of pants reaching me to-day; 

lent fit, I may say per rfect in every i 
a ial and well-made, with good, dee 
pockets ot hes y material, and are much better than 
expected. The Same pants, poorly made, would cost 
here $6.00 to $7.00. Many of my friends have examined 
them, and you will get numerous orders here. You may 
put me down as a regular customer.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


81M ilk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Yard, 
Fences and Gates. 
Cheapest and Neatest [ron 
Lawn Fur. 


Poultry Lawn, 
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poe 
\ESTORED 
by the # 
“Gevean 
Remedies. 


YOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 


all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 











their marvellous properties of cleansing. purifying and 












PROF. Ri E'S SELF-TEACH- 

Li s\ = EY All ¢ ait ie arn See 

without the aid of a teacher. taple 

SELF correct Established twelve pon ec 
TAUGHT. Notes, ¢ at mpaniments, thor- 
ough bass laws, Oe. Cirenulars 
free. G, S. oe music co. 243 State Street, CHICAGO, 
- ST 








easy. 
For business, 
or money making 
or young. 


home 





Type, Paper, ¢ 
to the fae ef 
KE 





& CO., 
— &, Conn. 








PY PE SETTING, ete. 
Printed directions, 
use, 
. For old 
Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue - Presses, 
‘ards, &c., 








°* SEEDS sis 


ey & VERO PLANTS 


<> FRUIT>“ORNAMENTALTREES, GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY 


writing 
for our valuable FREE Catal th 
BEST we ever issued, con! the Rarest ‘be on | aut ance = GREENHOUSES 


Choicest Old. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, PAINESVILLE” OHIO. 


beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, dis figuring, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, sc alp and 
blood, with [oss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. CUTI- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold_ everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

§2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


‘HAND 





Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 





